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~ Cast CHANG Chen, ZIA, HA Jung-woo 
~ PRODUCTION KIM Ki-d 
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: 2007, 97min - 

~ Cast RUTAGENGWA Josef, NDORUNKUNDIYE Eric 
PRODUCTION Almond Tree Films 
INTERNATIONAL SALES Contact Production 


My Dear Rosseta 
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Directed by YANG Hea-hoon 

,, 2007, 10min, 35mm, 900ft, Color, Stereo 

_ PRODUCTION YANG Hea-hoon 
INTERNATIONAL SALES INDIESTORY, Inc. 
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Directed by SHIN Sang-ok 

1962, 99min, 35mm, 1.85:1, B&W, Mono 

7 Cast CHOI Eun-hee, SHIN Young-kyun 
PRODUCTION Shin Films 
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Korean Film News 


Screen quota 
cannot be rolled back 


The efforts of film industry people in 
Korea and abroad to recover the screen 
quota have amounted to nothing. In 
accordance with the Korea-US Free 
Trade Agreement (FTA), reached on 
April 2, 2007, the screen quota cannot be 
lengthened to more than the current 73 
days. The Korean government decided to 
preserve the current status of screen 
quota at the final negotiation table of the 
FTA. In this respect, even if the film 
industry is faced with a crisis, the screen 
quota cannot exceed 73 days. The cur- 
rent reservation of screen quota is actu- 
ally not a simple matter. As can be 
seen in ‘The National Complement 
Countermeasure in the Culture Sector,’ 
the reservation of the screen quota is 
“binding as reduced if the screen quota is 
further contracted. The film industry, 
believing that the U.S. is hoping for a 
complete abolition of the screen quota, 
thinks that the results of this negotiation 
will cause a tremendous aftermath in the 
future. 

The Korean film industry has severely 
criticized the Korean government for giv- 
ing up the future reservation principle, 
which it has adhered to after giving out 
the half of 146 screen quota days as ‘4 
prior conditions to settle’ for the FTA 
with the U.S. last year. The Film Makers’ 
Countermeasure Committee of ‘Cultural 
Infringement Impediment and Screen 
Quota Defense’ said at the joint confer- 
ence that they will fight to the end to 
block the ratification of the FTA by the 
National Assembly.” OH Ki-min, CEO of 
iFilm said “The results of FTA negotia- 
tions make us doubt the real intention of 
the government, which had said that we 
needed to have a screen quota that suited 
the conditions of the Korean film indus- 
try, while asking us if it would be possible 
to reduce the screen quota one day, until 
right before the reduction of the screen 
quota. If the government was not aware 
of the request by the U.S. to abolish the 
screen quota, the government was fool- 





ish, and if it did so while aware of U.S. 
intentions, then it deceived the Korean 
people.” 


Labor-Management Agreement 
Finalized 


The negotiations between labor and 
management have finally come to an 
agreement. On April 18, the Korean Film 
Producers’ Association and the 
Federation of Korean Film Workers’ 
Union held a signing ceremony and 
made public the collective agreement 
plan, which contains #Minimum-wage 
Guarantee of On-site Staff #¢Maximum 
of 60 Working Hours a Week @Subscrip- 
tion to 4 national insurances # Holidays 
and Payment of Overtime- Holiday Work 
Allowances. Prior to this, Korean Film 
Producers’ Association held a self-report- 
ing session on April 12 and drew unani- 
mous agreement from 28 film compa- 
nies. The Korean Film Workers’ Union, 
which allowed absentee voting, also 
reaped overwhelming approvals after the 
overall votes. This agreement was 
reached 10 months after the Korean Film 
Workers’ Union and the mandated nego- 
tiating body of the Korean Film 
Producers’ Association first joined hands 
together for a formal bow and discussion 
about the procedure of collective agree- 
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The negotiations between labor and management have finally come to an agreement on April 18. 


ment on June 12 last year. 

This agreement is expected to be 
applied to on-site shooting from July 1 
this year. The on-site staff in the film 
industry will be guaranteed with a mini- 
mum hourly wage of KRW3,720 and 66 
hours or less working hours per week, 
including overtime. As for the minimum- 
wage plan, the wage is divided up to the 
4 levels in accordance with the grade 
authorization base of experience. Wages 
are principles on a weekly basis. 
Production companies have to pay at 
least the amount equal to 48 hours 
(weekly working hours 40 + weekly holi- 
day allowance 8) multiplied by the 
hourly wage according to the grade of 
each staff member, regardless of actual 
working hours. On top of this, staff will 
be automatically eligible for subscription 
to 4 national insurances, paid holidays of 
over 1 week, special holidays, maternity 
benefits (paid menstruation holidays and 
maternity leave). Mr. CHOI, Jin-wook, 
the chairman of the Korean Film 
Workers’ Union said “This agreement is 
very meaningful in that it will include our 
members in society’s safety net in a con- 
crete and substantial way. We hope that 
the reasonable frame of distribution 
structure won’t be broken by firmly 
maintaining this agreement.” Mr. CHA 
Seung-jae, chairman of the Korean Film 
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Korean Film News 


Producers’ Association also revealed 
“Currently, the Korean film industry is in 
very difficult position. This is because we 
were not conscious of the fact that the 
industrial foundation is shaking, and we 
have been making films on an illegal 
structure. We have also been conscious 
that we need to have collective agree- 
ment.” Ms. AHN Jung-sook, Chairwoman 
of the Korea Film Council added a con- 
gratulatory remark by saying “with this 
agreement, we have prepared a new 
framework for film making with labor 
and management holding hands together 
for the first time in the 100 year history 
of the Korean film industry. 


Efforts to cut production costs 


Korean films are undergoing an 
intense diet program to cut skyrocketing 
production costs. <My Son> by director 
JANG Jin, released on May 1st, excep- 
tionally reduced labor cost and finished 
its shooting in just 24 days, almost half 





the average number of shooting days for 
Korean films. It is also known that engi- 
neer-level staff, as well as lead actor CHA 
Seung-won and director JANG Jin only 
received about half of their normal guar- 
antees. As a result, the total production 
cost, which was previously expected to 
reach KRW 2.6~2.7 billion, was reduced 
to KRW 2.04 billion. The distributor of 
<My Son>, Cinema Service also cut the 
production costs of <Modern Boy> and 
<Shin-gi-jeon> using similar method to 
<My Son>. Mr. KIM In-soo, CEO of 
Cinema Service said “This is a method of 
finishing with previously paid guarantees 
if we are not able to meet the break-even 
point, in the worst case. This means that 
actors, actresses and major staffs also 
take the burden of risk with producers 
and investment companies. This mea- 
sure is in line with the strategy to attract 
capital by alleviating the complaints of 
investment companies, which had to 
share the fruits of commercial success 
while bearing the losses alone.” 








Although done with a different 
method, <Nogunri> by MK Pictures, 
which dealt with Nogunri incident, is a 
similar case. The company made an elab- 
orate profit-sharing table based on con- 
crete contribution and the actual amount 
of in-kind contribution by participating 
companies, not to mention actors & 
actresses and engineer-level staff. With 
the belief of an impending crisis in the 
industry theory due to a continuously 
worsening profit rate, the film industry is 
stepping forward to find a way of burst- 
ing the labor cost bubble. Of course, it is 
doubtful whether such attempts will ulti- 
mately lead to an overhaul of the indus- 
try as a whole. One producer told frankly 
“From the standpoint of small-scale pro- 
ducers, we can at least have a chance to 
make a profit if we make films, while 
paying the amount of money they 
request.” Regarding this, Mr. OH Ki-min, 
the Policy Board Chairman of Korean Film 
Producers’ Association, anticipates that 
“It won’t be possible to reap substantial 
rewards if the cost cutting method, worth 
being shared and practiced by all people 
in the film industry, is not systematically 
supported.” 


A New PIFF 


Pusan International Film Festival 
(PIFF) has reorganized its management 
team. Holding a regular general meeting 
on Feb. 23, the PIFF fixed its major busi- 
ness plan for 2007, which includes 
Establishment of Asia Film Actors & 
Actresses Conference (Acting Name) 
Inclination for Audience-friendly Film 
Festival @Groundbreaking of Busan 
Image Center ‘Dureraum.’ The PIFF 
budget is known to be set at the same 
level as the previous year, at KRW 7.4 
billion. At the regular general meeting, 
the largest-ever reorganization of the 
management team was executed, with 
the appointment of Mr. LEE Yong-kwan, 
Vice Chairman of Executive Committee 
as Co-Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, and extensively increase 
programmers as part of plans to success- 
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<The Bridge at Nogunri> 





fully hold the film festival. As such, 
Mr. KIM Dong-ho, the Chairman of 
Executive Committee will be in charge of 
overseas work, and Mr. LEE Yong-kwan, 
co-chairman will take charge of domestic 
affairs. The transformation to a ‘Carriage 
and Pair’ system is not just a way of 
dividing burdensome tasks. Executive 
Committee Chairman KIM emphasized 
at the regular general meeting that the 
co-chairman system is the preliminary 
stage of handing over the chairman posi- 
tion. He said that in the case of 
Rotterdam and Toronto International 
Film Festivals, succession was success- 
fully made smoothly through a tempo- 
rary co-chairman system while the suc- 
cession is under process. He said that he 
would maintain the chairman position 
until the groundbreaking of the image 
center Dureraum, a long-cherished pro- 
ject of the PIFF. The 12th PIFF will be 
held for 9 days from Oct. 4th until 12th, 
presenting over 300 films from 65 coun- 
tries all round the world. There has been 
a great deal of attention over the trans- 
formation of the PIFF, and where it is 
likely to go over the next ten years. This 
year’s festival represents a most favor- 
able start. 


LEE Young-jin_CINE 21 





Forming a Collective 
Asian Film Body 


The Pusan International Film Festival (PIFF) 
has reshuffled its organizational structure. 
Mr. LEE Yong-kwan, the Co-Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, is set to jointly lead 
PIFF with Director KIM Dong-ho. 





What's the motive of the organizational reshuffling? 
The director, KIM Dong-ho, has been suffering from ill health of late. The Executive 


Committee members concluded after an agonizing period of consideration that we 
needed to find ways to develop a transitional system. There really was no other alternative 
for us, SO we all agreed that we needed to finalize the reshuffle as soon as possible. Up 
until 2010, before the completion of the PIFF Center Dureraum, the PIFF will be run under 
a co-chairmanship system. We expect the next chairman to be elected at around the time 
of the completion of the Center Dureraum. 


What major business activities are being planned up until the completion of the 


PIFF Center? 
First of all, we need to firmly establish the identity of the PIFF. For the past ten years, we 


have been working to help the PIFF find its feet. At around the time of the PIFF Center's 
completion, the domain of the Korean film industry, indeed Asia as a whole, the organiza- 
tion of the world’s film festival structure will become clearer. The relationship between the 
PIFF and other film festivals, such as those in Rome, Hong Kong, and London will become 
far more stable. We will then proceed with a number of profit-generating businesses so as 
to realize the cultural movement, the initial and original goal of the PIFF. All this will take 
place after we have established the groundwork by building the PIFF Center. 


How will the foundations of these business activities be laid this year? 
We think that the standing of the PIFF in Asia is like a bubble. In its current state, it Is 


unable to distribute Asian films. The PIFF needs to seek channels for the distribution of 
Asian films. These need to be formed through art movie theatres, cable TV, VOD, IPTV, 
and other avenues. In this regard, Pusan city and its artists and culture-related participants 
need to gather together to establish a small film import company, and work to distribute 
tilms by purchasing film copyrights. We intend to form an Asian Cinema Fund, a 
large-scale support project, to help production companies get through the post-produc- 
tion and scenario development stages, and to help them with PPP type costs. 


We understand that there will be a big event called the Asia Actor & Actress 


Conference. 
A conference will be held, and it will be attended by a large number of Asian actors and 


actresses. The actors and actresses will get the chance to meet producers and directors 
and seek ways to work together, as well as generally discuss the possibilities for a better 
future. 


KIM Hye-seon_FILM 2.0 
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REPORT 1 KOFIC’s Action Plan 2007 


KOFIC s Action Plan 2007 


The Korean Film Council has revealed 

its action plan for 2007, 

covering both domestic and international areas. 
The domestic support programs of the Korean 
Film Council has two general goals. 

One is the rationalization of the film industry, 
and the other is the expansion of the variety of 
Korean films. To this end, KOFIC proceeds 
with projects in 4 major areas: First, the 
improvement of the structure of the Korean film 
industry, second, support for productions, 

third, support for distribution, 

and fourth, base expansion to foster 
moving-image culture. 

The International plan of KOFIC 

includes helping development of international 
production and broadening international 
screenings of Korean films. 
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Improvement of the Structure of 
the Korean Film Industry 

KOFIC is engaged in various activities to improve the structure 
of the Korean film industry, such as securing stable investment 
sources, preventing monopoly and oligopoly in the film industry, 
and improving aggravated profitability. For the business of con- 
tributing to investment funds, KOFIC invests in specialized invest- 
ment funds in a variety of fields, such as commercial films, variety 
films, and planning development. This investment amounts to a 
total of US$10 million per year. The contribution project in the 
Korean film investment fund is aimed at improving the film indus- 
try’s structure, by investing in small-and medium-sized produc- 
tions, distributors and others. KOFIC’s contribution project in the 
variety film investment fund has the goal of bringing about stable 
production conditions for variety films, which have difficulty in 
inviting investment. The contribution to the planning development 
special investment fund is made to facilitate the development and 
production of films with high completion quality. 

In addition, KOFIC is expected to present resolution plans after 
receiving reports on unfair matters, and surveying and studying 
such matters in the film industry through the operation of “The 
Special Committee of Fair Competition Formation.’ Recently, 
KOFIC has also pushed forward with a policy reflecting activities 
by studying and announcing the ‘Improvement plan for the film 
industry tax support system’ to improve the profitability of the film 
industry. 


Support for Production 


Through direct financial support for the production process of 


new films, and those films focused on quality and experimentation, 
KOFIC works to secure the variety of Korean films. Most of 
all, through the Korean film scenario market (www.scenariomar- 
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ket.or.kr), KOFIC induces opportune film development by quickly 
linking scenario writers and producers with investment compa- 
nies, and arrange sales of those scenarios. Furthermore, KOFIC 
support equals a total of US$ 4.6 million per year, ensuring that 
many high-quality films can be actively created. Such works would 
include long-piece dramas pursuing artistic achievement (US$ 
400 thousand per film), joint production films(US$ 400 thousand 
per film), HD format films made in preparation for the era of digi- 
tal media(US$ 250 thousand per film), long or short independent 
films(US$ 20~100 thousand per film), documentary films(US$ 40 
thousand per film). 


Support for Distribution and Screening 


Although many superior variety films are produced, it is not easy 
to find audiences in a screening and distribution environment 
where mainstream commercial films are dominant. In this respect, 
establishing screening, distribution networks and supporting them 
is the most impending task if variety films are to be equipped with 
self-generating power in the film industry. The most important 
task is to support operating subsidies for art houses, to prevent 
them from being shut down due to financial difficulties. KOFIC 
provides a certain amount of cash, on the condition that art films 
are screened over 60% (219 days) of the year, and co-promotes this 
program by naming the group of such supported art film theatres 
as the Artplus Cinema Network. Backed by such continued sup- 
port, the Artplus Cinema Network had a 30% increase in audience 
from the previous year. 

Other than that, the Council supports releasing cost by selecting 
10~15 Korean variety films per year. In 2006, two films that were 
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subject to this program, <Between> in the documentary sector and 


<No Regret> in the independent documentary sector broke com- 
mercial records in their respective areas. KOFIC is also pushing 
forward with a variety of projects, such as supporting online distri- 
bution sites for independent films, hosting the Seoul Independent 
Film Festival, supporting DVD production/distribution so that 
over 600 variety films per year can find their audience. 


Base Expansion of Film Culture 

The Base Expansion Project of Film Culture, which is a strong 
base for the film industry, is an area drawing special attention 
because of its importance, even though the results of the support 
project will not be observed in the short term. First of all, KOFIC 
operates the Media Center, to assist people in comfortably produc- 
ing film works. The Media Center rents and provides equipment 
and facilities needed to produce image works, educates novice 
image-workers, and trains specialists who will act as leaders in the 
regional media centers. In addition, the Media Center shows a 
variety of films, from classics regarded as masterpieces, to the lat- 
est experimental works of the times by operating an Exclusive 
Cinemateque Theatre and an Exclusive Independent Film Theatre. 
These theatres meet an audience need that cannot be fulfilled by a 
multiplex theatre. 

Furthermore, KOFIC supports a variety of projects and activities 
by approximately 30 film-related groups per year, and executes a 
program to improve the film showing environment for the dis- 
abled, so as to eliminate the barriers handicapped people face in 
viewing films. 
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Filmmakers’ Development Lab 2007 

The KOFIC Filmmakers’ Development Lab (FDL) 2007 is 
intended to encourage and develop emerging Korean and overseas 
Korean filmmakers who are fluent in English, helping bring their 
stories to the screen. KOFIC will hold the second FDL in Hawaii 
from 26th August to 2nd September. 

Following the success of the first year’s lab, all lab fellows will be 
taken to the New York IFP Market in September and the Pusan 
International Film Festival in October to meet film industry repre- 
sentatives and organizations that may potentially produce their 
projects. Two or three of the five projects will be awarded KOFIC's 
development support of up to a total of USD 40,000. 

The FDL fellows last year include Philip Chung, Abraham Lim, 
Young-il Kim, Jin-ho Park, and Mora Mi-ok Stephens. For further 
information, contact dmhwang@kofic.or.kr 





The FDL mentors and fellows of 2006. 


Korean Film Showcase in Tokyo 

Japan was once the largest export market for Korean films, but 
has recently become the most difficult zone for Korean filmmakers 
to succeed in, due to sharp decreases in exports. Under such cir- 
cumstances, many have pointed out that domestic demand in the 
Japanese market is resisting bubbles stemming from marketing 
plans that rely excessively on major actors. In order to overcome 
this situation, we must be more active in advertising the excellence 
and diversity of Korean films to Japanese audiences, promoting 
them in a more meaningful way. Additionally, we need to maintain 
the audiences of Korean films already released in Japan, and 
attract more Japanese moviegoers to Korean films. 

To do so, KOFIC intends to host the Korean Film Showcase in 
Tokyo, in support of Korean films that are to be exported to Japan 
at the end of this year. This event will host a program for Korean 
filmmakers to better understand the Japanese market, so that film 
exchanges between Korea and Japan can take place through a 
framework of a broad and in-depth understanding of Japanese 
film culture. Through this event, core filmmakers from both Korea 
and Japan will share information and knowledge about each 
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other’s market and production status, develop understandings of 
their mutually different systems, and locate a win-win situation 
through these exchanges. For further information, contact 
ejtae@kofic.or.kr. 


Opening a KOFIC Office in LA 

KOFIC will open its LA office in the first half of this year. To be 
KOFIC’s first overseas office, the LA office will carry out activities 
in introducing and promoting Korean films more broadly in the 
U.S. market, and will probably work as a base helping Korean film- 
makers and actors cross over to the United States. With the open- 
ing of this office, KOFIC will be in a position to more fully and 
aggressively conduct business in America. On a daily basis, KOFIC 
plans to accommodate a variety of requests arising from the mar- 
ket for film exchanges between Korea and the U.S., in step with 
supporting international film festival programming in the US, 
hosting planned film screening tours, analyzing the American mar- 
ket status, and providing information. For further information, 


contact dmhwang @kofic.or.kr. 








KOFIC office in LA which will be open in May 2007. 


Support Program for Hub-Libraries for 
Korean Film Studies 

In order to promote Korean film studies and help develop it as a 
major topic in film research overseas, KOFIC intends to initiate its 
project to support hub libraries of Korean film studies among 
prominent universities across the world this year. This project is 


intended to select universities that offer both Korean studies and 
film departments, and support them in the acquisition of various 
publications and film DVDs for Korean film studies in their respec- 
tive libraries. The aim is that these libraries will then act as hubs of 
Korean film studies within the respective regions. Through this 
project, KOFIC is expected not only to support foreign researchers 
who currently encounter difficulties in accessing research materi- 
als for Korean films, but also to expand the base of Korean films to 
students, and to the general public who use the libraries. More spe- 
cific supportive plans will be announced via KOFIC’s English web- 
site in the first half of this year. For further information, contact 
santo804@kofic.or.kr. 


Publishing the Korean Film Directors Series 

In order to boost the international awareness of selected Korean 
film directors, KOFIC has been publishing the Korean Film 
Directors Series since 2005. Currently, publication of the books 
about directors IM Kwon-taek, LEE Chang-dong, and KIM 
Ki-young has been complete, with books about directors HONG 
Sangsoo, JANG Sun-woo, PARK Chan-wook, and KIM Dong-won 
(of Repatriation) to be pub- 
lished by mid-2007. KOFIC is 
also presently in the process of r 
planning to publish even more 
books about directors IM 
Sang-soo and LEE Myung-Se, 
female director LIM Soon-rye 
(of Waikiki Brothers), and leg- 
endary Korean director YOO 
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Hyun-mok, as well as books on 





other selected newcomers 


In this publishing project, 
eminent Korean film critics 





Ki-young 
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Chang-dong 


HEO Moon-young, CHUNG Sung-ill, KIM Hong-joon, and KIM 
Young-jin, and Korean film specialist Tony Rayns are helping 
develop the material. The series will be distributed and sold 


through Seoul Selection (www.seoulselection.com), a publisher 
specializing in Korean culture. For further information, contact 
santo804@kofic.or.kr. 


Asia Film Professionals Training Program 

With the belief that the most fundamental foundation required 
for Asian countries to mutually share and understand one 
another’s films and cultures, KOFIC has planned and conducted a 
program helping to cultivate Asian film professionals. As the par- 
ticipants of the first term in 2006, young film industry practition- 
ers from China, WANG Lin and Alan LUN visited Seoul, and 
gained a firm understanding of, and love for, Korea and the Korean 
film industry. Currently, the participants of the second term, 
Chuensumon Dhamanitayakul, who is working as a program coor- 
dinator and PR officer at the Thai Film Foundation, G. Biju 
Mohan, an associate professor at the Jahangirabad Media Institute 
and a documentary director, and Chandrashekhar Josh, a film 
research officer at the Film and Television Institute of India, are 
working in Seoul to play roles bridging the gap between Korea and 
the rest of Asia, based on their understanding of the Korean film 
industry. 

Seeking the continuous growth of this program, KOFIC plans 
to establish it as the program able to contribute to exchanges 
among Asian countries. For further information, contact 
heedong21@kofic.or.kr. 


Production Support Program for International 
Co-productions 

KOFIC’s international co-productions program supports annu- 
ally up to 2 films. A selected film receives US$ 400,000 with this 
fund, KOFIC seeks to contribute and promote the diversity of 
Korean films by vitalizing international co-productions, diversify- 
ing sources of production funding and finding alternative overseas 
distribution and export routes. 

In order to apply, the film’s net production budget has to be less 
than US$ 3,000,000. The film should be meant for a cinematic 
release. Also, the production should involve at least 2 countries, 
including a Korean producer. 

Funding recipient of 2004, <Conte de Cinema> by director 
HONG Sangsoo entered the official competition of the 58th 
Cannes Films Festival, while the 2005 recipient <Don ‘t Look 
Back> by director KIM Young-nam received the International 
Federation of Film Critics (FIPRESCI) award as well as the NET- 
PAC award at the 59th Locarno International Film Festival. In 
2006, <Once Upon a Time in Seoul> by BAE Hyung-jun and <Le 
regard des ombres> by JEON Soo-il have been selected for fund- 
ing. KOFIC has also signed a co-production agreement last year 
with France to promote co-production and this agreement came 
into effect from April, 2007. For further information, contact 
tbone2@kofic.or.kr. 
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n 2006, more than 100 films were made in Korea. 

Although 108 Korean films opened in the theaters 

last year, a great deal more were actually produced, 
with some of them expected to open this year. The other 
(hastily planned) films have yet to be scheduled for 
release. In the first half of 2007, Korean films have failed 
consecutively at the box office, stemming from the grow- 
ing disappointment with their standards — including 
those that were not produced — in terms of their poor 
production standards and low quality in an overheated 
industry. In 2006, it was difficult to expect good films 
when everybody was jumping obsessively into the mar- 
ket. This is to be attributed to the production of unre- 
fined screenplays without strict verification and devel- 
opment regimes. Since the passing of the first half of 





<Hwang Jin Yi> 


2007, it is natural to 
increasingly question 
what Korean films 
are to be released in 
the second half of the 
year. Filming of these 
films began between 
the end of last year 
and the beginning of 
this year, and they 
are expected to reveal 
a relatively high level 
of completeness, 





because they were produced after the great production 
rush of 2006. 


Opening on June 6, immediately before the second half of 
2007, <Hwang Jin Yi> is a period blockbuster depicting the life of 
a gisaeng, (Korean geisha), during the Joseon Dynasty period. 
Having only just met the production budget point to be consid- 
ered a ‘Korean blockbuster’ - at KRW 1obn - this film is drawing 
attention even before its production, thanks to colorful eye 
teasers, such as sophisticated arts and customs, and the fact that it 
stars the hugely popular SONG Hye-kyo, who has been quite for 
some time. <Hwang Jin Yi> is a real person who lived in the 16th 
century during the Joseon Dynasty era. Given her extraordinary 
beauty, superior intelligence, and excellence in various art forms, 
<Hwang Jin Yi> had the yangban class — the dominant class of 
the time — under her complete control, despite her humble posi- 
tion in life as a gisaeng. <Hwang Jin Yi> has, therefore, been an 
enormously popular leading character in a number of novels and 
drama series’. At the end of last year, a TV drama series about 
<Hwang Jin Yi> — starring HA Ji-won — was screened with great 
popularity. The film, <Hwang Jin Yi>, is based on the novel of the 
same name, written by North Korean writer, HONG Seok-jung. 
Unlike most of the novels about <Hwang Jin Yi>, which tend to 
concentrate on the romance between her and the legendary 
scholar of the time, SEO Gyung-duk, HONG Seok-jung’s < Hwang 
Jin Yi> creates a tragic love story between <Hwang Jin Yi> and a 
man of lowly birth, Nomi, (played by YOO Ji-tae), who loved her. 
Known for delicately capturing human emotions, well achieved in 
films such as <The Contact> (1997) and <Tell Me Something> 
(1999), CHANG Yoon-hyun directed <Hwang Jin Yi>. The film is 
expected to be about a woman who lived a fiercely independent 
life despite her innumerous external limitations. Moreover, as the 
novel was written by a North Korean writer, <Hwang Jin Yi> con- 
tains scenes shot at locations in North Korea, and, it is hoped, may 
contribute to enhancing the relationship between North and 
South Korea. 


Having presented his superior visual senses with his previous 
titles, <Duelist>(2005) and <Nowhere To Hide> (1999), director 
LEE Myung-Se has a new film, <M>, soon to be released - one of 
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<Hello Stranger> 


<Happiness> 





our hot reels. Nearly 90% of the film was shot on set, and HONG 
Kyung-pyo — one of the best cinematographers in Korea — was in 
charge of filming. <M> is expected to show off director LEE 
Myung-Se’s unique visual skills even more than his previous 
films, and has been the talk of the town because it stars one of the 
most watched young actors in the country, KANG Dong-won. The 
leading character in <M> is a novelist named HAN Min-woo. The 
story depicts Min-woo having trouble writing a novel. At the same 
time, he is often confusing reality with his dreams. While sensing 
that somebody is watching him, Min-woo meets a woman one day 
at a bar. Her name is Mi-mi, (LEE Yeon-hee), his first love who 
broke up with him eleven years prior. Although Mimi has actually 
died, Min-woo follows her traces, and becomes inspired by her. 
‘Only a true realist can dream and only a real dreamer is able to 
think about reality,’ said LEE Myung-Se once. LEE is expected to 
unfold a mysterious story that crosses the vague boundaries 
between reality and dreams, this world and the world beyond, and 
a woman of the past and of the present. Shooting was completed 
at the end of March, with <M> set to hit theaters in the fall. 
Widely known in Asia through <Christmas in August> (1998) 
and <One Fine Spring Day> (2001), director HUR Jin-ho has a 
new film coming out, called <Happiness>. It is anxiously antici- 
pated for several reasons. The film has enjoyed a great deal of 
buzz because of its stars: LIM Soo-jung — who has been broaden- 
ing her international name recognition through work on <A Tale 
of Two Sisters> (2003) and <I’m A Cyborg, but that’s OK> 
(2006); and HWANG Jung-min— who proved his great acting tal- 
ents in <A Good Lawyer’s Wife >(2003) and <You’re My 
Sunshine!> (2005). On top of its two leading actors, the film is 
drawing a lot of attention because of the so-called ‘transformation’ 
of director, HUR Jin-ho. In the past, HUR was known as a direc- 
tor who exquisitely delved into the love found in every day activi- 
ties. Now, he appears set to illustrate a more dramatic kind of love 
in <Happiness>. After closing down his bar business and getting 
dumped by his lover, Young-su, (HWANG Jung-min), is diag- 
nosed with a liver disease. He leaves Seoul and checks into a nurs- 
ing home in the countryside. At the nursing home, Young-su 
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meets and falls in love with Eun-hee, (LIM Soo-jung), a coura- 
geous woman who helps others, despite also suffering from a seri- 
ous lung disease. The two eventually leave the nursing home and 
live together. As he regains his health, Young-su begins to find life 
with Eun-hee increasingly boring. He realizes that his feelings 
toward her have cooled when his ex-girlfriend comes to visit him. 
<Happiness> deals with changes of love just as in <One Fine 
Spring Day>, but deals more with realistic love, suggesting a 
transformation has taken shape in director HUR Jin-ho. The sen- 
timental scenes shot by cinematographer KIM Hyung-gu — who 
won the best photography award for his work in <The Host> 
(2006) at the Asian Film Awards in March 2007 — are also among 
the factors making <Happiness> a likely hit. 

To be filmed in June and released at the end of the year, direc- 
tor LIM Soon-rye’s <Women’s Team Handball> (tentative title) 
has been much-hyped because several female stars will appear 
together in this film. In this story, MOON So-ri — who starred in 
<Oasis> (2002) and <A Good Lawyer’s Wife> (2003) — KIM 
Jung-eun of <Blossom Again> (2005), CHO Eun-ji — who was in 
<The President’s Last Bang> (2004) and <Driving With My 
Wife’s Lover> (2006) — and KIM Ji-young — who has primarily 
worked on TV films — are all transformed into sports women. 
Based on the true story of the Korean national women’s handball 
team that competed in the 2004 Athens Olympic Games, this film 
plans to reveal the exhausting lives of female handball players, 








and their incredible will for victory, despite handball being one of 
the least popular sports in Korea. The main characters of the film 
include Mi-ok, (MOON So-ri), — who has already won two gold 
medals at the Olympic Games, but who works at a grocery store 
because of her husband’s business failure — and her friend, 
Hye-kyung (KIM Jung-eun), — who has just been appointed as the 
manager of the national women’s handball team. The story 
describes how the characters rediscover themselves through 
handball in their 30s, and overcome a number of obstacles. 
Having already examined the difficult lives of third-class bands at 
night clubs in a rather optimistic fashion in <Waikiki Brothers> 
(2001), LIM Soon-rye will depict the self-conquesting process of a 
team of tired losers in this film, too. 


Films about Modern History 


Having demonstrated his solid directing capacities in <Bungee 
Jumping of Their Own> (2000) and <Blood Rain> (2005), director 
KIM Dai-seung will begin shooting <Lovers>, which is set to open 
in the second half of 2007. <Lovers> has been in the spotlight 
because it is a melodrama of a middle-aged couple, quite a rarity 
among Korean films. The leading character is a 50-something man 
who has lived with his wife for more than 30 years. One day, he is 
overcome with grief after he learns that his wife has cancer and has 
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<The Good, The Bad, The Weird> 





few days left to live. Strangely, at the same time, he is attracted to a 
20-something woman and finds himself quite taken by her. 
<Lovers> deals with the mature love of a man and a woman who 
have far fewer days left to live together than they have already 
notched up — making the nature of the relationship fundamentally 
different to that of young couples. The film is expected to deal with 
the world of ‘jeong,’ (which may be translated into old love and 
affection). The one-time assistant director to Korea’s master direc- 
tor, IM Kwon-taek, KIM Dai-seung says that he will unfold the story 
in a traditional way, without indulging in anything petty. The 
important thing in <Lovers> is the space that allows the audience to 
feel the weight of time along with the characters. Therefore, the pro- 
duction team has spent a great deal of effort concentrating on loca- 
tion hunting. Casting is yet to be concluded. 

A blockbuster about the Gwangju Uprising, <May 18>, is also one 
of the most highly anticipated films opening this summer. The 
Gwangju Uprising was the merciless massacre of Gwangju 
pro-democracy advocates by the forces of the military authorities 
that carried out a coup d’etat in 1980. It is considered as a ‘turning 
point in modern Korean history’ by many historians. To date, films 
about the Gwangju Uprising include JANG Sun-woo’s <A Petal> 
(1996) and an independent film <Oh! Nation of Dreams> (1989), 
with LEE Chang-dong’s <Peppermint Candy> (1999) and IM 
Sang-soo’s <The Old Garden> (2006) partially touching on this 
tragic event. However, < May 18> will deal directly with this horrific 
event. The production team has confirmed that, ‘this film is basi- 
cally a commercial film,’ but it is not unlikely to create considerable 
waves given its subject matter about the lower middle-class bravely 
confronting military authorities, despite the risk of violence. Headed 
by AHN Sung-ki, a well-known Korean actor, KIM Sang-kyung — 
who starred in BONG Joon-ho’s <Memories of Murder> (2003), 
HONG Sangsoo’s <Turning Gate> (2002), and <Conte de Cinema> 
(2005) — and LEE Yo-won — who was in <Take Care of My Cat> 
(2001) — all star in <May 18>, which is coming to theaters in July to 
go head-to-head against Hollywood blockbusters. 
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<The Bridge at Nogunri> 








<Women’s Team Handball> 


4 
ff 
<Once upon a Time in Seoul> 


Having debuted with a well-made commercial film based on an 
elaborate screenplay, <Too Beautiful to Lie> (2004), director BAE 
Hyung-jun is returning to theaters in the second half of 2007 with 
<Once Upon a Time in Seoul>, which is set against the backdrop 
of the Korean War. Depicting two boys who struggle to survive 
their impoverished lives immediately following the Korean War, < 
Once Upon a Time in Seoul > is a fresh project, starring some new 
faces in the Korean film industry, LEE Wan and SONG Chang-ui. 
In addition, <Lover Over Your Shoulder>, from director LEE 
Eon-hee, (who made an impressive debut with <...ing> (2003)), is 
a ‘women’s’ film about Jung-wan, (LEE Mi-youn), ‘who is born to 
date,’ and Hee-su, (LEE Tae-ran), ‘who is born to get married.’ 
Also, having directed <A Day> (2000) and a TV drama series 
called ‘Alone In Love’ (2006), director HAN Ji-seung is directing a 
new film called <Fight>, which is a ‘hard-boiled romantic 
comedy,’ starring SUL Kyoung-gu and KIM Tae-hee as a couple. 


Having had an adventurous debut with <Antarctic Journal> 
(2005), director YIM Pil-sung is filming a stylish horror film 
called <Hansel and Gretel>, to be released in the summer. Taking 
a storyline from one of the Grimm brothers’ children’s stories, 
<Hansel and Gretel>, is a strange horror film about children who 
live in a remote area and are kidnapped. <Kidnapping of Mrs. 
Kwon Soon-boon> is a new film from KIM Sang-jin, who has 
made a number of comedies, such as <Attack the Gas Station! > 
(1999) and <Kick The Moon> (2001). Starring NA Moon-hee — 
one of the better-known middle-aged actors in the Korean film 
industry — this film is a comedy about Mrs. Kwon Soon-boon, a 
woman kidnapped by sloppy kidnappers. She ends up creating a 
hostage situation to take revenge on her ill-mannered children. 

Director KIM Dong-hyun’s second film, <Hello Stranger>, has 
received Art Film Production Support from the Korean Film 
Council, and is also highly anticipated before release. Having 
directed <A Shark> (2005), the biggest recent discovery in the 
Korean independent film industry, KIM depicts the views of the 
outsiders of Korean society in this film, through the friendship 
between a North Korean defector and a foreign hard-labor 
worker. As KIM has consistently focused on social outcasts and 
has established his artistic credentials since his short film, ‘One 
Starving Day’, this film is expected to stir great controversy. Also, 
director HONG Sangsoo is planning to start filming his new film, 
whose title and synopsis are as yet unknown in June. Director 
KIM Ki-duk — who shoots films with extreme mobility — is also 
expected to direct a new film sooner or later. In addition, director 
KIM Jee-woon’s Korean Western film, <The Good, the Bad, the 
Weird>, and director PARK Chan-wook’s uncanny <Evil Live> 
are both blockbusters with budgets of nearly KRW 10bn, that are 
slated for release next year. 
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annes Film Festival, a festival that diagnoses the flow 

and predicts the future of world films, is at hand. In 

the 60th Cannes Film Festival, two Korean films are to 

be introduced together at Cannes’ Competition Section. They 

are LEE Chang-dong’s <Secret Sunshine> and KIM Ki-duk’s 

<Breath>. LEE Chang-dong made his Cannes debut in 2003 

with <Oasis>, and director KIM Ki-duk in 2005 with <The 

Bow> in the Un Certain Regard Section, but this is the first 
entry in the Competition Section for both of them. 

LEE Chang-dong and KIM Ki-duk are major Korean film 


unshine> and <Breath> in Official Competition 
_ and Other.Short Films in the 60th Cannes Film Festival 


directors who draw enormous attention from Korean critics 
whenever they announce new productions. But beyond this 
domestic success, after winning major prizes at famous 
international film festivals including the Venice Film Festival, 
they have been spotlighted worldwide. They didn’t stop 
there. Their new films, <Secret Sunshine> and <Breath>, 
deserve serious examination, since they are conducting new 
aesthetic experiments, leaving their proved worlds of 
auteurism. They didn’t settle in the past, and are striving to 
create a new film language and new thematic consciousnesses. 











We hope that the he of these two, and other auteurs, 
will make Korean fi ms, and even world filt 
abundant in the future. 





concerning <Secret Sunshine>, we included a long interview — che 


with director LEE Chang-dong here. LEE Chang- -dong,.thus 


has revealed extremely little about <Secret Sunshine>, since i 


he was worried about the ‘misunderstandings’ created by 
language. Fortunately, however, we have been allowed to 
have a taste of <Secret Sunshine>’s atmosphere, thanks to 
film critic KIM Hye-ri’s sharp questions and LEE Chang- dong’ S 
frank answers. Regarding <Breath>, which has already been 
released in Korea, we include a criticism that attempts to 
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fil if | Aldo, iin inpaee <IM Ki-duk by film critic ~ \ 





~ CHUNG sin ng: ill, . pporter o 
included. CHUN IG Sun gil, who Tavoralllt comn 
h> as “a state of f trance shown by a great illu IS 
ren m_ about common structures andi aspects of 
yes revealed in his works. ' 
















In He meanwhile, two other Korean short films | 
invited to this year’s Cannes Film Festival: YANG Hea-F 00n'S 
My Dear Rosetta> in por: shou Film oe and 2° 





included. 
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Salvati onisin 


Humble Reality 











met Director LEE Chang-dong, 

who just finished the primary 

editing of his new film, <Secret 
Sunshine>. It has been nearly three 
years since he resigned his position 
as the Minister of Culture and 
Tourism. The storyline of his latest 
film has been kept tightly under 
wraps, because the production com- 
pany believes that the film deals 
with material that is so sensitive 
that any leaked information may 
give rise to hasty misunderstand- 
ings and scars. Moreover, Director 
LEE Chang-dong is also his own 
most scathing critic. “I can never be 
satisfied with and happy about sim- 
ply making films. My happiness 
depends on what kind of films I am 
making,” asserts LEE. It is natural 
for him, then, to be extremely care- 
ful about the release of his new film. 


So far, the theme that has been con- 
stant in LEE’s films has been personal 
guilt about the political and social misfor- 
tunes that Korea has endured. <Green 
Fish>, <Peppermint Candy> and <Oasis> 
pointed at the lives that had been broken 
or forgotten under the flag of growth, 
development and equality, asking the 
audience the nagging question, “Are we 
really doing well?” LEE’s fourth feature 
film, <Secret Sunshine>, is a melodrama, 
like his previous films. However, LEE said 
the film would have far lighter politics 
than his other work. I guess that <Secret 
Sunshine> will ask the audience if they 
can manage to keep living, despite the 
evidence that coldly denies all of their 
hopes. Furthermore, the film will ask the 
fundamental question of whether it is 
essentially possible for LEE Chang-dong 
to talk about salvation in a film. 


Very few details about <Secret Sunshine> 
are known. As you are reluctant to unveil 
the storyline, | will try putting the pieces 
that | have together. A woman named 
Shin-ae (JEON Do-yeon) comes with her 
son to Miryang, the hometown of her 
deceased husband, and opens up a piano 
academy. Running a car service center, 





Jong-chan (SONG Kang-ho) becomes 
interested in Shin-ae after fixing her car. 
Shin-ae loses her child in Miryang, and 
falls deeply into her religion. But, her 
path to her religion hits a wall, which 
makes her struggle in a completely differ- 
ent way. All the while, Jong-chan 
watches her with a saddened heart. How 
am | doing? 

The religion is relevant in the film, but 
our story is not about religion or god. It is 
a story of men. Although she looks like 
she is doing things out of self-abandon- 
ment, Shin-ae is a woman of quite strong 
self-possession. The initiative during the 
running time is greater for the female 
character, but the film has a balance 
between Shin-ae and Jong-chan inter- 
nally. However, we have to follow one side 
in the external structure of the film, 
because the theme of <Secret Sunshine> 
is that things that seem unimportant are 
actually important. 


You shot most of <Secret Sunshine> in 
Miryang. What made you take this film to 
that city? 

First of all, the name of that city was 
significant. “Mir” of Miryang means 
“secret” and also “being packed.” Miryang 
must mean “a place with great sunshine,” 
but we gave it a meaning of our own, 
“<Secret Sunshine>.” Miryang is also a 
place that possesses the most typical 
aspects of small and medium-sized cities 
in Korea. It has been urbanized as though 
it were a copy of a large city, and has 
developed enough to have lost something 
silent that it used to have — call it grace or 
beauty — something good that is hidden 
away. So, the place makes you ask your- 
self, “Why am I living?” But, I thought 
that such a typical city must have a reason 
for us to live for buried somewhere. For 
example, I wanted to say that we have to 
find our salvation “here,” that the reason 
for life must be in a humble place of noth- 
ing, not in a beautiful or meaningful real- 
ity, and that we ought to find God’s inten- 
tion there if God existed. In the film, 
Jong-chan says, “It’s the same (here) as 
other places.” 
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Agony of a Life that Hit the Bottom 


When was <Secret Sunshine> started? 

I had the idea in my head since the end of 2002, after I finished 
<Oasis>. I forgot about it after I was suddenly asked to work for 
the government (as the Minister of Culture and Tourism), and 
began working on it right after I resigned. I gave up on the film a 
few times. The first concept of the film was slightly different from 
the one that we have now. It was more realistic. I thought it would 
not be easy to carry the film through, because if I had to, I wanted 
to make it like a documentary. 


<Secret Sunshine> is the first LEE Chang-dong film with a female 
character in the leading role. 

I have never thought that <Secret Sunshine> particularly con- 
centrated on the female character. 


But, for instance, why couldn't Shin-ae and 
Jong-chan have exchanged their position, 
while the storyline stays as it is? 

Of course, the woman must be in that 
place. Is a man who has lost hope in life 
believable? Can you sympathize with a man 
seeking for salvation of life? You probably 
think, ‘How much can he really be hurting? 
Not much’, I think that a female character 
can truly go to the bottom of emotions. 
Relatively, men seem to have lots of things 
to do, whereas women have so many more 
restrictions. A man’s agony does not stem 
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from a single incident. Even though they may collapse because of 
one incident in the end, it is usually because the incident has added 
the final weight on the despair they have accumulated over the 
course of their life. I believe that the total amount of such existen- 
tial pains is greater for women. 


From that perspective, | would like to ask you another question. 
In <Green Fish> and <Peppermint Candy>, women were targets — 
if not the victims - along the journey of the leading male charac- 
ters, and the films did not delve into the female characters any 
further. In <Oasis>, there was a dispute over whose point of view 
the audience should take to look at Gong-ju and Jong-du’s love. 
Thus, | am slightly worried that <Secret Sunshine> may turn into a 
passion play, like Lars Von Trier’s <Dancer In The Dark>. 

It is hardly a passion play. Shin-ae is not a woman who gets 
harmed as one-sidedly as she appears to be on the surface, but a 
woman who shows peculiar reactions to certain events. In some 
sense, she is active and aggressive. 


Don’t Believe in a Happy Ending 


Who is Shin-ae? What kind of expectations did you have about 
the actress JEON Do-youn when you began shooting? 

Shin-ae is a woman who has something that everyone else has at 
the bottom of their heart, but slightly stronger. But she does not 
have any trauma from the past - her problem is universal. Her 
self-possession is powerful, but she does not protect herself well. I 
have always thought of JEON Do-youn, who I cast as Shin-ae, as 
an actor who can cover the very wide breadth between the extreme 





of being strong and the extreme of being fragile. She’s also stub- 
born like Shin-ae. She’s a straight shooter. For instance, Shin-ae 
believes in somebody — be it God or men — completely when she 
does, and not at all when she doesn’t. She does not accept any 
point in between. It is true that Sin-ae had no character before 
JEON Do-youn came on board. Making a character is not like a 
carpenter making a chair. Characters do not come out of my head - 
somebody comes to me and becomes a character. 


It’s not going to be like that this time. You can count on it 
(laugh). 


No. I don’t believe in happy endings. I think a happy ending 
does not exist. Where is an ending? I think a story should not end. 
A story approaches the audience and readers as a type of structure, 
but reality does not. So if a story has a happy ending, does reality 
get to have a happy ending? In order for a film to give the audience 
at least a tiny influence, like ripples on the water’s surface, the film 
should not let the audience go, “Yes. They get to live happily ever 
after. Congratulations!” walk out the theater light-heartedly, and 
go about their own business. 


Happiness is Something You Learn 


use it in a novel, or ina fill 

I have absolutely no intention of writing a novel based on my 
films. <Green Fish> is slightly different, but <Peppermint Candy> 
does not have a literary structure, since time passes backwards. 
<Oasis> is a story about communication, which is an experience. 
Such an experience is possible only through a film. It is most diffi- 
cult to communicate Gong-ju’s physical difference, and only a film 
can truly allow you to visualize her. It may be possible in a play, 
too. I think plays are a very conceptual media with powerful lin- 
guistic characteristics. In other words, plays have a modern for- 
mat. But, films do not have a modern format. The audiences of a 
play do not stop thinking. They conceive the play, while watching 
what is in front of their eyes. This never happens in a film theater. 
The audiences just feel the film. The idea of self-driven conception 
is unfamiliar and strange to them. 
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They are. Happiness is learned. I have not learned happiness. 
Most Koreans live without learning happiness. According to many 
surveys, Korea has the highest Misery Index among the OECD 
countries. The Westerners are familiar with the word, “happiness” 
as they ask the question, “Are you happy?” to one another even 
after a meal. However, to us, happiness is something that we can- 
not grasp easily. 


It may sound silly, but I think the most important element of a 
film is its characters. I believe who the characters are and how they 
look determines the characteristics, format and attitude of the film. 
When I think about a new film, I think about the characters first 
rather than the storyline. But, when I see the actors on the set, they 
are the half actor and half character, or even more. So, the actors 
that I work with are not just actors to me. <Secret Sunshine>’s 
SONG Kang-ho is different from SONG Kang-ho of <The Show 
Must Go On> or <The Host>, and JEON Do-youn on the set of 
<Secret Sunshine> makes Shin-ae more than half of herself, and 
displays an attitude like Shin-ae. I love them and compete with 
them at the same time. 


KIM Hye-ri_CINE 21 
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Beyond the will of Man, 


A Sublime State 





hen <Crocodile>, KIM 
Ki-duk’s first film, opened, 





few critics and spectators 
paid much attention. It may be 
strange, but the currently esteemed 
position of KIM Ki-duk is an out- 
come of a lot of questions and the 
breaking away from a lot of shack- 
les. In the last scene of <Crocodile>, 
the main character, Yong-pae, put 
handcuffs on his arm and the arm of 
Hyun-jung, a woman lying dead in 
the water. That scene showed his 
will to follow her to her death. But, 
when there was barely any breath 
left in him, just before his moment 
of death, he desperately struggled to 
uncuff himself. He failed and he 
died. In <Crocodile>, under the 
water was the only fantasy space for 
Yong-pae, a man who lived in sepa- 
ration from the real world. In the 
last scene, however, water became 
another part of his frightening real- 
ity. KIM Ki-duk’s new production, 
<Breath>, reminds us of that scene 
from <Crocodile>. 


In <Breath>, KIM Ki-duk’s new produc- 
tion, a similar scene is depicted. The only 
hope for Jin, a criminal awaiting execu- 
tion, is the strange woman who began vis- 
iting him. As Hyun-jung in <Crocodile> 
suddenly entered into the realm of 
Yong-pae, this woman suddenly comes 
into Jin’s. Apparently they have no rela- 
tionship at all. But, when the woman deco- 
rates the meeting room for each season, 
and presents Jin with a psychological 
expansion of time, his room becomes his 
only resting place. When the woman 
kisses and tries to kill him by stopping his 
breath, he was not ready to accept it and 
averted her move. Eventually, Jin was 
killed by a young prisoner who loved him. 
The narratives of Yong-pae in <Crocodile> 
and Jin in <Breath> are clearly similar. 

In KIM Ki-duk’s films, people who have 
no relationship by any means often meet 
each other. In his productions, geographi- 
cal space is positioned at a lower level than 
psychological space. People who meet in 
such a way might have some possibilities 
for communicating with each other, but 
their relationships then turn out to be fail- 





ures. What is proven through these fail- 
ures is the impossibility of relationships. 
However, KIM Ki-duk doesn’t cut the 
chains of their impossible relationships 
himself. There is a pervading attitude that 
attempts to overcome all elements of 
human descriptions in his films. Such an 
attitude was not easily understood when 
he first emerged. In <Breath>, such an 
attitude is revealed by more complicated 
means. 


Expansion of Time 


It took a long time for KIM Ki-duk to 
gain honor as an artist in Korea. Although 
now there is little indifference or unfavor- 
able criticism of his films, his films cer- 
tainly created a great deal of disputes and 
controversy when he started out. These 
controversies even infiltrated into the 
realm of his personal life. Strange and 
extreme interpretations of his personal life 
emerged as an attempt to explain his 
work. 

The points of contention tended to be 
related with the behaviors of the charac- 
ters in his films towards their own or oth- 
ers’ bodies. This was an expression of how 
to possess or dominate flesh. This same 
issue in KIM Ki-duk’s films always trig- 
gered controversy. He depicted women 
being raped, women who had swallowed 
fish hooks, and men suffering genital 
mutilation or not being able to speak. 
Because of that, KIM Ki-duk was unable to 
avoid criticisms that he was a self-mutila- 
tor himself, and a tortured soul, with his 
films being classified as insidious and 
requiring warnings to the general public. 
People felt quite well at ease with attack- 
ing the creator of these films. 

However, KIM Ki-duk did not yield to 
these traps of interpretation. Instead, he 
changed topics of conversations by him- 
self, ever so slowly. Perhaps it is better to 
say that he changed the medium of his 
expression. Because, from the beginning, 
what concerned KIM Ki-duk most was not 
the flesh or the possession of flesh, but the 
state of transcendence beyond it. 
Therefore, KIM Ki-duk slowly emerged 
from the issues of possession and domina- 
tion of the flesh, progressing toward 
themes of uplifting the soul. 
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One thing that then emerged in his work was the theme of how 
to bring the fact of time into space. There are fantasy spaces in his 
films. Usually, those spaces are somewhere isolated and closed 
off. They were speaking for the main characters. Then non-linear 
time elements are added into these concentrations of space, and 
this takes the role of expanding his artistic speculation in his 
films. Of course, the expansion of time was already evident in 
<Birdcage Inn> and <Bad Guy>. However, it was only in recent 
times that this element was explored. For example, <Spring, 
Summer, Fall, Winter, and Spring> is his signature film in terms 
of presenting his view of time. In that film, time was a kind of cir- 
culation that followed the principles of nature. KIM Ki-duk volun- 
teered for the role of a seeker in this film, and made things revolve 
around the beautiful world he created. Understanding this film 
within Buddhist traditions, or from any religious point of view, 
might create a misunderstanding. The reason why KIM Ki-duk 

searched for the truth when he did was not 
because of the religious dimensions of faith, 
but as a way of introducing the matter of 
surpassing time to achieve something 
impossible. If we say that in <Spring, 
Summer, Fall, Winter, and Spring> that 
time is in circulation, time was perfectly 
represented as a non-linear force in 
<Time>. 


Conceptualizing Films 


When time arises as an important ele- 
ment, the relationships between space and 
the main characters become even more 
peculiar. <3-Iron> assumes the top spot in 
terms of this approach. A woman, who is 
beaten by her husband, is visited by a hand- 
some young man. She leaves her house, and 
moves around to different houses with him. 
But at the end of the film, the woman and 
the young man return to her home and hus- 


band. The empty house is a mass of abstract 
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concepts when 
viewed formally. 
Although KIM 


Ki-duk emphasizes 
that his films are 
semi-abstract, they 
seem to be getting 
increasingly abstract. 
This trend began 
with <3-Iron>. An 
attempt to produce 
a film with an 
assembly of perfect 
concepts can be 
detected. Therefore, 
narratives are stopped 
only by the basic ele- 
ments. While many 
Korean films get 
stuck in problems 
of how to narrate 
them, KIM Ki-duk 
concerns himself 
with how to con- 
ceptualize films. 
The reason why 





actors’ performances 

in KIM Ki-duk’s films sometimes feel awkward is due to this 
adherence to conceptualization. In other words, performances in 
KIM Ki-duk’s films are ‘inevitably awkward. This is not caused by 
an actor’s lack of ability or the director’s shortcomings. Figures 
are merely mediums to convey larger concepts in his films. This 
means that the actors in his films face enormous difficulties in 
either expressing life through method acting techniques or 
expressing their own personalities in open state techniques, much 
like the actors in HONG Sangsoo’s films do. In a positive sense, 
they are carriers of concepts. 

<Breath> is a good example as a film that expresses the concept 
of breathing rather than a man. Actors must yield to that, and 
devote themselves to that very concept. We can 
say this: <Breath>, starring Chang Chen, a 
Taiwanese actor, very clearly shows how a KIM 
Ki-duk film deeply enters the realm of concepts, 
and uplifts the soul. This low-budget film, com- 
pleted with only 370 million won and a shooting 
ratio of 9:1, does not suffer from these limitations 
and is as strong, philosophically, as any other 
Korean film. So, the question is, what kind of phi- 
losophy is contained within this film? 

‘Because there is no final scene, we cannot say 
that <Breath> is not a reconciliation, but I also 
never mention that it is a reconciliation. The hus- 
band’s singing along can be thought of two ways. 
One is in terms of reconciliation. The other is the 
attitude of going to another world, surpassing 





everything. Shaking hands with others and not fighting may not 


be the entire scope of reconciliation. What will be the reconcilia- 
tion when all kinds of explosives approach us bearing tremen- 
dous force? It would be stillness,’ KIM Ki-duk says. At this 
point, we might infer one viewpoint - that the reconciliation we 
hope for, is not within the capabilities of human beings. That 
might be considered a tragedy or as rather cruel. The reconcilia- 
tion that KIM Ki-duk is talking about is something beyond the 
matter of asking forgiveness and being tender to each other in 
human life. One of them is ‘stillness,’ which is death. 

In <Breath>, when the woman visited Jin for the first time, 
we might have expected that she was there to bring hope to him, 
and possibly that the two of them would fall in love. Of course, 
that is not absolutely wrong, but if we look into it in more detail, 
we discover that almost every single word she passes to Jin was 
a reproduction of her memory. Jin seeks hope from her, but, for 
her, meeting him is just a realization of her own fantasy. Here, 
KIM Ki-duk brings together two characters to intermediate the 
relationship between Jin and the woman. One is the security 
manager, (KIM Ki-duk himself performs this role), and the 
other is the woman’s husband. The security manager took the 
role of developing the relationship between Jin and the woman. 
Her husband took the role of joining in, even after realizing she 
was visiting Jin. Why did these things happen? One more char- 
acter was required — hence, the young prisoner who was in love 
with Jin. <Breath> is a film that makes all these four characters 
feel equal. 





Death... a Way to Coexistence 


In the last scene of <Breath>, the woman gets in her car to 
return home with her husband while Jin is suffocated by the 
young prisoner. Maybe the woman made the difficult decision to 
live with her husband again. That wasn’t such a bad thing for her 
husband. He did want her back, after all. There may have been 
remaining feelings of sadness, but that was the best ending they 
could have chosen. This is real world reconciliation. At the same 
time, Jin is being killed by the young prisoner - another best-case 
scenario. By dying in the hands of the young prisoner, Jin was 
able to avoid execution. The young prisoner was able to enjoy 
eternally embracing his beloved. Jin fell to his death in the arms 
of someone who actually loved him — the woman never really 
loved him. 

We might interpret the ending as the choice of KIM Ki-duk to 
treat all four characters equally. Think about the last scene of 
<3-Iron>, in which the husband and the wife and the man are 
coexisting. Coexistence is a very important theme in KIM Ki-duk’s 
films. Among the methods of coexistence he presents is death. 
Therefore, methods of coexistence might be tragic and cruel. Even 
in that can there be a gesture of vain hope. Both success and 
destruction are possible. Something is becoming clearer now. The 
main characters in KIM Ki-duk’s films cannot claim the rights of 
possession over others, and the boundaries of oneself and others 
collapse. By that, they coexist. Therefore, this film, <Breath>, is a 
story of everybody’s success in love, or of everybody’s failure. 

That is what makes <Breath> so very sublime. The sublime is a 
dedication to the enormity of existing outside the limits of human 
will or reason. That is something impossibly huge, and something 
inevitably conceded. KIM Ki-duk’s <Breath> shows us the world 
of the sublime. At the time of <Crocodile> this was rather crude 
and lacking in precision. It is even more abundant now. 


JUNG Han-seok_CINE 21 
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Our Breath Must be Inhaled 
Just As Much As It Is Exhaled 


An Interview with KIM Ki-duk 


When did you first start working on <Breath>? 

Before I started writing the scenarios for <Car Sex> 
and <Made in China>. <Made in China> is the story of 
a son of a Chinese eel farmer who smuggled himself 
into Korea for the re-inspection of eels when his father 
was driven bankrupt because of the Korean ban on 
Chinese eel imports in the wake of a mercury poison- 
ing scare. As there was a need for a Chinese actor, I 
invited Chang Chen. The arrangement was not easy, 
however, and he was hesitant due to the subject mat- 
ter. I had to look for a substitute and it was around that 
time that I happened to visit Seodaemun Prison, where 
I had shot <Bad Guy> and <3-Iron>. When I was 
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there, I was reminded of my desire to try a film with a 
prison atmosphere. 


Watching your films we can sense your interest in the 
concept of time is increasing. <Breath> is a story of 
respiration, but at the same time a story about time. 
Why have you been so interested in the issue of time 
since <Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter and Spring>? 

In <Breath>, there is psychology seeking to change 
physical time into psychological time. Jin (Chang 
Chen) is condemned to death, and will die in one, or 
two weeks, but Yeon (PARK Ji-a) is expanding psycho- 
logical time. Moments were created by other situations 
and other psychological changes. In my 
own life I have begun to think about my 
time remaining. Time that does not 
come means two things for me. One is 
the time that did not come into my life, 
and the other is that that I was not able 
to live. On average I should live for 
another forty years. But I worry that I 
might only live for another ten or 
twenty. So, I have been thinking a lot 
about expanding psychological time 
rather than physical time. 


Jin is a horrible person who committed 
a terrible crime. Why then is Yeon so 
attached to him? 

Why is she so excessively fond of him? 
As I didn’t show this in the story I don’t 
want to talk about it. Yeon was aware of 
Jin’s case. I believe that she is a similar 
kind of woman to the one from the fam- 
ily that was killed, and comes from the 





same kind of family. I really don’t know why Jin killed 
that family. I don’t think that there was any reason. 
Perhaps there was some appalling reason for it. But 
human life tends towards a tragic end. We see this for a 
number of reasons. Reasons are simple and indecent, 


but the end is always something non-realistic. This is a 
life. 


Jin and Yeon are commonly attracted to death. 
Among your films, | don’t think that you have empha- 
sized an attraction with death so much as this one. 
Why are you suddenly enraptured with themes of 
death? 

Most men become troubled with death at some point 
in their lives. In my mid-twenties, I overcame a 
moment in which I struggled with death, but I still think 
I am the same - not because of any special reason, but 
sometimes such a moment comes to you because of 
some sort of confusion with identity or when you start 
thinking about questions of what you would do if death 
came when you weren't ready to die. Is death painful? 
The first response to this question is to think of things 
like being stabbed or something, but I think there is 
another level. Breath, in a sense, is an action surround- 
ing death. Breath is a matter of inhaling and exhaling, 
but is more than simply breathing in and out. It is 
inhaling as much as you breathe out. Life is a matter of 
interest relations. If such interest relations are suffi- 
ciently circulated, then the result is death. 


The Image of the Prison 


Your films, including <Breath> show strong prison 
images. Are you clinging to themes of being locked 
into some places, while, at the same time, trying to 
escape? 

If we think about being locked in and about being 
opened, it is true that being locked in creates suffering, 
because you would then have to unlock yourself. But, is 
doing so really possible? Maybe the differences are 
only about where you are actually locked in. You could 
be locked in a cup, or in a house, or in Korea, or in the 
universe. People say that the smallest thing is the 
biggest thing. For me that is always an important 
point. 


The most unforgettable scene is probably that where 
Yeon tried to stop Jin’s breathing immediately after 
she had sex with him. This scene is connected with the 
one in which Yeon was kissing her husband as a ges- 





ture of reconcilia- 
tion after approach- 
ing him. In this 
scene, Yeon tries 
to stop her hus- 
band’s breathing, 
and attempts a 
joint suicide. 
Actually, both 
the 
scenes. They are 


are same 
scenes that clearly 
explain the title, 
<Breath> 
could say that 


You 


Yeon attempted 
joint suicide with 
her husband, but I 
think of it as more 
of a rehearsal. She 
was using her 
husband as a 
guinea pig. Her 
husband is not 
different to her 
from Jin. If we 
take that kiss as a 
gesture of reconciliation, then we are certainly quite 
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romantic. Yeon, when using her husband to practice 
suffocating someone, becomes a very scary woman. 
Her husband sees this perfectly. Maybe the woman 
was aware that Jin was going to avoid it. For the film’s 
ending, maybe it was good for Jin to die under pres- 
sure, but I don’t think that there are too many humans 
who can do that. Most of my films, including <Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, Winter, and Spring>, and <Bad 
Guy>, have the same kind of scenes in them. Man can 
cover his eyes, nose, and mouth, but eventually he can- 
not proceed beyond a certain level. At the moment 
when he is prevented from exhaling what he inhaled, 
he exerts himself with enormous effort. 


What is your next film? 

I am planning a film called, <I am Dreaming and 
You are Acting>. The story is like this: One man has a 
dream, and that dream is actually realized at some 
point. A woman executes those dreams while she is 
sleepwalking. 


Interviewed by CHUNG Sung-ill_Film Critic 
Summarized by KIM Hyun-jung_CINE 21 
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For a Girl Wounded 


YANG Hea-woon’s <My Dear Rosseta> 


in Short Film Competition 


girl is running. A shaky camera chases 
her, and after a while, we see a man des- 
perately pursuing her. Why is the girl 
running away, and from whom or what is she 
running? Why is the man chasing her? The 
first half of this film is tense with the alternat- 
ing actions of a girl running away, and a man 
chasing her. The tension is finally broken 
when the girl saves the life of a drowned man, 
and the relationship between them and the 
environment suddenly changes. 
<My Dear Rosseta>, from director YANG 
Hea-woon, a film that refers strongly to the work of 
Jean-Pierre & Luc Dardenne, is about a girl’s pain 
and desperation. She is wounded and wants to run 
away. As expressed in the shocking final scene, which 
is depicted as the girl’s fantasy or recollection, the 
man chasing after her is revealed to be her father, 
and, at the same time, the world is depicted to have 
caused her great harm. The girl, who needs to 
straighten her body and soul while lying on a cold 
operating table, is another ‘Rosseta,’ damaged by a 
troubled life and a harsh world. Perhaps, looking at 
the girl lethargically, we become another source of 
harm as a passive accomplice. Even without any spe- 
cial lines or verbose explanations, the film intricately 
portrays the pain and trauma of a girl within ten 
short minutes. The camera, with its shaky, hand-held 
feel, dramatically represents the girl’s edgy mental 
state more than dialogue could have. 


How did you come to make this film? 

I shot the film within a day while I was editing a 
long form film, <Who's that Knocking at My Door?>. 
Even though the schedule was tight and the equip- 
ment we had was limited, it was a very interesting 
project to undertake. I was then able to edit this film 
after editing the long film. 
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This film reminds me of Dardenne brother's 
<Rosseta>. 
As a matter of fact, this film is a parody, not in the 


sense that <Scary Movie> was a parody, but a social 
parody. Like ‘Rosseta’ in Dardenne’s film, there must 
also be a ‘Rosseta’ in Seoul, Korea. The film was shot 
in ‘Cheong-ge-cheon,’ Seoul, and I wanted to show 
that there are indeed many wounded and neglected 
people living in Seoul. I usually do not endow my 
work with opinions or biases, but in this film I did. 


Your films’ characters always have the same names 
as each other. 

My main female characters are always called 
Jang-hee and my main male characters are always 
called Je-hwi. <Rosseta> is the first film in which 
Jang-hee is the leading character, as opposed to 
Je-hwi... that is to say, a woman is the leading charac- 
ter. The role and image of Je-hwi has also changed. 
Previously, Je-hwi was a wounded character with a 
lot of agony. Je-hwi is also a projection of myself. In 
fact, I once used ‘Je-hwi’ as my directing name. The 
changed character of Je-hwi can represent different 
shapes to different people. This is my will to change 
and develop my own person. The enhancement of 
eyesight is required. 


The final scene is controversial. 

How we regard the last scene is an important issue, 
in terms of whether it should be regarded as exces- 
sive or not. I didn’t want to present the harm-doer 
simply as a problem for the individual. The final 
scene is a metaphor for violence in an immense sys- 
tem, rather than that of an individual. 


MO Eun-young_Film Critic 








The Ardent Love of a Family 
Immersed in Landscape 
HONG Sung-hoon’s <A Reunion> 


in Cinefondation 


family has a reunion after 16 years. For 
what reason they had become scattered 
and how they were to come together again 
after such a long time is not known. Only a 
piece of an old photograph held in the daugh- 
ter’s hands speaks of a happy family in the 
past, we imagine, but the film doesn’t give any 
hints of their story. It simply contains images 
of a family who separately came from very 
remote places for a short reunion, to then 
return to their individual lives. 
<A Reunion>, which starts with the picturesque 
image of ‘a family embracing with each other like a 
small dot in a spacious field,’ is full of images and con- 
ceptions that are soaked with scenery, rather than any 
certain narrative. The story of the family who waited 
for 16 years to reunite only to separate again perhaps 
portrays the sadness experienced by a number of 
Korean families separated by life circumstances. The 
film and the director view this family from a long dis- 
tance, rather than intervene aggressively in concrete 
time. The camera, capturing each different family 
member standing on a field and looking in different 
directions, depicts this as a place where nobody exists, 
a ‘prohibited area’ where lost time and space, shown in 
Tarkovsky’s <Stalker>, bears the will of a director 
wishing to keep himself away from a certain point in 
time and history. Although the main characters are 
silent and although there is no background music to 
amplify the atmosphere, the film is reminiscent of 
reading beautiful lyrics. It may look conceptual, but it 
is up to the audience to infer meanings and signifi- 
cance in the margins between the beautiful and 
obscure items of scenery. 


The feeling of the space is quite unique. 

From the beginning, the space of this film feels spa- 
cious, with nobody existing, and a field with only the 
main characters appearing. That was a secret location 
temporarily allowed for the family’s reunion. Since the 
reunion of the family itself is very sad and painful, I 





tried to find a beautiful location that could depict this 
accurately. 


What were you trying to tell us? 

This film started with the image of a family embrac- 
ing each other on a spacious field from a long distance. 
I was concerned with two points in terms of putting 
this into the film. Shall I try the “eextreme long shot’ or 
the ‘eclose-up’ to contain them? Based on what I chose, 
the whole story could be changed. My selection of the 
‘extreme long shot’ represents my aim to present a dis- 
tance between myself, who is viewing the family’s 
reunion, and to present only what I know. For similar 
reasons I did not use any music. I didn’t want to fabri- 
cate any feelings in the film with music or close-ups. 


What is the meaning of the last scene? 

The director of photography said that this film is a 
reunion from the view point of the daughter, or the 
dream of the daughter. For me, who this film would 
finish with was very important. Eventually, finishing 
with the daughter’s point of view point was decided 
upon because she represents the next generation, the 
generation that will continue after the reunion. This is 
why I called the name, ‘A Reunion.’ Although they felt 
that they would never see each other again, I had to let 
them meet with each other once to show what hap- 
pened after that reunion. 


What is your next film going to be? 

It will be about desperate love. Next time, I want to 
make a film with a storyline rather than just with 
images, but I also want to try to present both methods 
simultaneously. 


MO Eun-young_Film Critic 
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The Resurrection of 
a Forgotten Masterpiece 


SHIN Sang-ok’s <Bound By Chastity Rule> 
in Classics : New or Restored Prints 


ot unlike overseas film archives services, 

one of the major roles of the Korean Film 

Archive is locating lost Korean films scat- 
tered around Korea and in other countries. 
The Korean Film Archive began collecting lost 
films in earnest in 2004 from overseas 
archives, and successfully collected eight films 
screened during the Japanese colonial period 
between 1930 and the 1940s, from the Chinese 
Film Archive. These included titles such as 
<Sweet Dream> (36). The Korean Film Archive 
also located a number of valuable silent films, 
often only one or two of the rolls from GOSFIL- 
MOFOND, the Federal State Film Archive of 
the USSR. Coupled with these efforts to find 
early Korean films, the Korean Film Archive 
has also worked hard to fill in the reserve list of 
Korean films of the 1960s, which is currently 
maintained at merely a 39% level. Although 
<Bound By Chastity Rule> from director SHIN 
Sang-ok, to be screened at Cannes, was evalu- 
ated as an excellent film, evinced by its inclu- 
sion in the Competition section of the 13th 
Berlin Film Festival, it went missing during its 
export and lost from our memories. However, 
in 2004, the film was found in a rather 
worn-out state at the Taiwanese Film Archive. 
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<Bound by Chastity Rule> 
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Critique on Feudal Ethics 


Made into a film called ' Widow,, based on a short 
story from novelist HWANG Soon-won, <Bound By 
Chastity Rule> may be compared with <Mother and a 
Guest> (61), directed by SHIN Sang-ok, in that it is a 
‘literary film,’ which depicts the life of a widow. 
<Bound by Chastity Rule> deals with the difficult 
process of correcting pre-modern values built around 
Confucian views of world, which can be symbolized by 
the door of a virtuous woman. Both the 
grandmother-in-law, (actress HAN Eun-jin), who was 
required to suppress her sexual desires after being 
granted the door of a virtuous woman, and grand- 
daughter-in-law, (CHOI Eun-hee), who has been living 
the life of a criminal after a one night stand with farm- 
hand Seung-chil, (SHIN Young-kyoon) suffer from the 
feudal ethics rule laid out in a hanging scroll, on which 
the words say, ‘A virtuous woman marries but once.’ 

At the time of the release of <Bounded by Chastity 
Rule>, the critiques in the newspapers generally 
emphasized two points. First, director SHIN Siman 
intentionally used exotic styles to expand overseas 
interest in the film. Using a ritual for rain, ssireum, and 
a funeral service as the background to the film was 
thought to have been the director’s ploy to woo foreign 
audiences. Secondly, critics closely examined SHIN’s 
visual style. Although 
he successfully over- 
came some of the 
dangers of monoto- 
nous narration by 
use of an elaborate 
montage, the oblique 
angle, said to be 
unique to SHIN ’s 
camera technique at 
the time, was more 
artificial than neces- 
sary, and therefore, 
created the opposite 
effect to that intended. 





It was also suggested that the stylized 
screen, represented by the oblique angle, 
compromised a sense of harmony when 
compared with the realistic action of 
CHOI Eun-hee. SHIN’s oblique angles 
were frequently used to express the 
unstable mindset of King Yeonsan in 
<King Yeonsan> (61) and <Tyrant 
Yeonsan> (62) immediately before 
<Bounded by Chastity Rule> was pro- 
duced. In fact, given the number of testi- 
monies suggesting SHIN studied art in 
Japan, and given the reputation of his 
cubism artwork, it might be inferred 
that SHIN possessed some aspects of 
modernist. That is to say, the excesses of 
visual style that retrogresses the eco- 
nomical narration progress stems from 
a modernistic self-consciousness. Of course, it might 
be determined that he caught psychological move- 
ments very well, rather than with stylistic excess, based 
on pervading contemporary viewpoints. At that time, 
the press evaluated director SHIN by saying that even 
though he was a director with skills in gauging people’s 
tastes, his emphasis on art in his films made him diffi- 
cult to consider merely as a commercial film director. 


Digital Restoration 


The year of 2006 might be referred to as the begin- 
ning year of the old Korean film recovery period. 
Having been focused on restoration, the Korean Film 
Archive introduced state-of-the-art restoration tech- 
nology and began restoring old films. <Bounded By 
Chastity Rule>, contributed by Taiwan in 2005 as a 
16-milimeter print, was the first film restored using 
this technology. <Bounded by Chastity Rule> was 
screened at the PIFF last year using digital technology, 
however, at that time, the film was in a state in which 
the color was adjusted after dust had been eliminated 
using an automated process. The version to be 
screened at Cannes is in a state in which remaining 
dust was manually eliminated, the flicker phenomenon 
and screen trembling were corrected, scratches were 
erased, and sharpness and color have been adjusted. 
Of course, the damage to the sound was quite severe, 
although it was recovered to the extent possible. If the 
new print status of <Bounded By Chastity Rule> at the 
time of its release is to be regarded as 100%, the Pusan 
version might be thought of as at a 40% restorative 
state. This current version might be thought of as hav- 
ing been 70% restored. The reason we say it is only 
70% restored is that, regretfully, the scratches around 
the film perforations, the solutions to which require a 








Director SHIN Sang-ok 


difficult work process when compared with the effi- 
ciency of the solution, have not been completely elimi- 
nated. The Chinese captions on the screen were also 
not erased. The Korean Film Archive will continue to 
research the restoration of <Bounded By Chastity 
Rule>, even after its screening at Cannes. This is 
because we need to develop the technological 
know-how to erase the Chinese captions, as almost all 
Korean film prints for export in 1960-70s, recently col- 
lected through the Hong Kong Film Archive, had 
Chinese captions coated on them. The concept of 
restoration, in terms of the way the Korean Film 
Archive thinks about it, is the work of restoring the 
film to a state appropriate for release, rather than cre- 
ating an entirely new version through recreation. This 
is the Korean Film Archive’s policy, and was a judg- 
ment based on considerations of the deficiencies in the 
budgets granted to the Korean Film Archive by the 
government. Digital restoration of over the long-term, 
rather than merely for one-off projects, remains the 
mission of the Korean Film Archive. The restoration 
technology, recently developed by the HFR, who is in 
charge of over 50% of Korean film DI (Digital 
Intermediate), happily combined with the archive pol- 
icy so as to enhance the print quality of old films. The 
technology was originally developed for commercial 
use to complement mistakes made during the shoot, 
and accidents at the processing laboratories. The fol- 
lowing restoration projects of the Korean Film Archive 
are <Sweet Dreams> (36), Korea’s oldest existing film, 
and <The Housemaid> (60), a representative film of 
director KIM Ki-young. To create reference examples 
for other film archives, the Korean Film Archive will 
establish a digital restoration process at reasonable 
and practical levels in line with its budget. 


CHUNG Jong-hwa_Korean Film Archive 
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M Kwon-taek’s new films have 





usually offered a fresh quality of 
completion. There have been 
adventurous films, such as 
<Festival> and <Chunhyang>, draw- 
ing on the styles of totally different 
perspectives. However, most of his 
recent work has been moving land- 
scape paintings that depict the mis- 
ery of people roaming the streets. 
These include films such as 
<Downfall>, <Chihwaseon>, and 
<Low Life>. With some sorrowful 
and beautiful landscape in the back- 
ground, the characters roamed the 
streets aimlessly. Whether a whore, 
an artist, a fighter, or a business- 
man, IM’s characters of late have 
wandered for their own reasons, 
heading toward a confrontation with 
their own fortunes in secret. 
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<Beyond the Years>, a sequel to 
<Sopyonje>, one of director IM’s represen- 
tative films, seems a true culmination of 
his latter work. Looking back at the past, 
director IM, who once set a Korean film 
box office record with <Sopyonje>, was 
dubbed “The National Director’ in the early 
1990s, an honorable and burdensome title. 
He became a representative director of 
Korean films, responsible for both its artis- 
tic and commercial success. His films, 
which were commercially successfully in 
the early 1990s, attracted young moviego- 
ers to theatres and contributed to socially 
elevating the cultural standing of films. IM 
Kwon-taek that so greatly contributed to 
this rise had been engaged in film art for 
well over ten years beforehand. Shooting 
films that focused on the values that he felt 
were disappearing from society due to a 
contemporary rejection of Korean society, 






he has not been reluctant to experiment 
and challenge us with films that put 
younger directors to shame. In this respect, 
<Beyond the Years> is a culmination of all 
his work, a film wherein an energetic old 
director, whom we have respected with a 
certain degree of uneasiness, announces 
that he has lived life his own way and is still 
leading the way. 


The Perfection of Art 


While <Sopyonje> described ‘Sopyonje’ 
and ‘Light of Sound’ from novelist LEE 
Chung-joon’s short story, <Southern 
Man>, <Beyond the Years> is based on 
‘Wanderer in Seonhak-dong’, which was 
not included in the literature at the time. A 
culmination of the untold stories of 
<Sopyonje>, this film has nothing super- 
fluous in it at all. It deals with a different 





subject matter than <Sopyonje>. 
<Sopyonje> was a story about the fate of 


some father-daughter pansori singers, 
You-bong, who made his daughter, 
Song-hwa, blind in order to help them 
achieve a divineness of sound. It was also 
the story of Song-hwa’s half-brother, 
Dong-ho, who fell in love with Song-hwa. 
The film delivers the subject of artistic 
completion, in which a most deplorable act 
works to create perfect sound. <Beyond the 
Years> excludes the artistic premise and 
focuses on the earthly emotions of love 
between a half-brother and sister, showing 
a tremendous artistic passion. <Beyond the 
Years> focuses on the unattainable love 
between a man and a woman who became 
brother and sister by way of a step-father. 
The outlet of their suppressed passions is 
song. Dong-ho takes a number of trips to 
find Song-hwa, leaving his wife and family. 
Song-hwa leads a sound-focused life. The 
story shows both characters enduring their 
fates while not choosing between either 
love or art. The recollection structure of 
<Beyond the Years>, presented around 
many different characters, forms a mosaic 
by collecting the memories of each charac- 
ter. The recollection scenes, which show 
both each individual character’s memories 
and reality, embrace the complexities of 
life and art. The film depicts a number of 
individual episodes, and, at times, a land- 
scape of individual passion — this is partic- 
ularly true in the depiction of a son of the 
tavern, who fell in love with Song-hwa, and 
had almost gone so crazy over the touch of 
her breasts as he ran over a mountain road 
carrying Song-hwa. She, at the time, had a 
fishbone in her throat. We see him also on 
his back in the early years of the degrading 
process of pansori, which was replaced as 
an alternative to chopstick beats in cheap 
taverns. Sometimes, the film also describes 


the conflict between dirty power and tran- 
sient estheticism, such as the episode dur- 
ing Song-hwa’s early days, in which 
Song-hwa becomes a mistress to an old 
man regarded as pro-Japanese. Even 
though there is nothing to live for simply 
with amiable passion, the absolute aes- 
theticism expressed in the scene of 
Song-hwa as she sang a pansori song for 
the last time for the old man dying in a 
blossoming ume flower garden might be 
compared to the general fate of art: instant 
completion and repetition of a long-lasting 
aestheticism. In all of these episodes, the 
landscapes seem noticeably alone. Like 
other IM Kwon-taek films, the landscapes 
and characters stand separately, though 
beautifully harmonized. IM seems to roam 
himself toward a search for self-identifica- 
tion as an artist. Like many other artists 
who have sought the absolute solace 
beyond reality, director IM Kwon-taek 
hides his desperate longing for the com- 
plete world among confusing and often 
breathtaking landscapes. That he describes 
the meeting of a sister and a brother in the 
last scene of <Beyond the Years>, which 
differs totally from <Sopyonje>, speaks 
eloquently to the art of director IM, an art 
that contains much without explicit 
description. This is perfectly 
illustrated in a scene of 
<Chihwaseon>, in which 
he describes the emotions 
between JANG Seung-up 
and the retired gisaeng 
Jin-hong in front of a 
picture. 


Toward 
a New Beginning 


Just as in <Sopyonje>, 
Dong-ho continuously 
searches for Song-hwa in 
the spaces of time in 
<Beyond the Years>. 
Although Song-haw is at 
different places every 
time, Song-hwa knows 
that Dong-ho will eventu- 
ally come to find her. 
Dong-ho knows that 


building a house where Song-hwa can 
learn about sound, it seems that both char- 
acters know that theirs is an impossible 
fate, regardless of the feasibility of the real- 
ization of their dreams. As their love is 
deficient, their art is maintained and devel- 
oped. The last scene of the film shows a 
state where deficiency and achievement 
became one. Something invisible becomes 
visible, and something non-audible 
becomes audible, spreading on screen like 
magic. It is a wonderful experience to see 
this scene of grand conception physically 
being realized in director IM’s 100th film. 
However, this won't be director IM’s settle- 
ment. Just as there is no place to settle 
down for the pansori singer, Song-hwa, 
director IM Kwon-taek the artist is always 
wandering. The scene of the swans flying 
over the river in <Beyond the Years> is 
beautiful, however, it is possible only in 
memory and imagination. When charac- 
ters come back to an earthly space in real- 
ity, they wander around, driven by a miser- 
able environment, by their desires, and the 
merciless order of the world. The house 
where IM Kwon-taek’s characters settle 
down will surely never be found. <Beyond 
the Years> might be regarded as director 
IM Kwon-taek’s own new beginning. 


KIM Young-jin_Film Critic 
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MAFilm thatCould 
OnlysBesMade Now 


Interview with IM Kwon-taek 





irector IM Kwon-taek looked 
light-hearted. Maybe it was 
because he finally freed himself 
from the number ‘100,’ which had 
been lingering around him for many 
years. His remark therefore, that ‘I 
feel relieved only with the fact that I 
was able to finish the film,’ is proba- 
bly not far from the truth. Film critic 
HEO Moon-young met with director 
IM and spent some time discussing 
<Beyond the Years>. 





What does this 100th film mean to you 
personally? 

I wanted to make my 100th film very 
comfortably, swiftly, lightly, and with a 
relaxing tempo. Nevertheless, I heard 
many people postulating about what my 
hundredth film would be. Remember, 
about fifty of my films were made in the 
1960s, so making my 100th film is not 
something that I wanted to show off. 
However, as many people frequently asked 
me about it, I came to think that I needed 
to make something rather consider it too 
lightly as I first wanted to. 


It seems meaningful that you chose the 
same subject matter as <Sopyonje> for 
your 100th film. | think that <Sopyonje> 
was a film that really meant something 
special to you 

I heard so many stories flying around, 
and I came to recall the times of 
<Sopyonje>. Remember that there were 
<Sopyonje>, <Light of Sound>, and 
<Wanderer in Seonhak-dong> in the pan- 
sori singer sequences of novelist LEE 
Chung-joon. However, I didn’t include 
<Wanderer in Seonhak-dong>, as I 
thought this would be too difficult for me. I 
didn’t dare make the film. As you can see if 
you read the novel, there is a scene in 
which the seawater comes into a place 
where there is a tide embankment, and a 
mountain is transformed into a crane. 
Without these scenes, this film could not 
be completed properly, but if course, I 
found no way to create those scenes with 
the technology I had. I did, however, try 
very hard with computer graphics from 
<Chunhyang> to <Low Life> afterwards. 
With my full faith in CG built in, I decided 
to try what I really wanted at the time of 
<Sopyonje>. I had to leap far beyond the 


\ 
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film <Sopyonje> in making the sequel. 


It looks inevitable that people will link 
<Beyond the Years> with <Sopyonje>. The 
characters’ names, for example, are the 
same. The family history is also the same. | 
presume that there might have been two 
options in the story structure. One would 
have been to shoot a sequel to <Sopyonje>, 
shooting its subsequent events. The other 
would have been a remake-type film, with 
a similar story but drawing out different 
dimensions. <Beyond the Years> has 
become a remake in the end. 

I agonized over how to construct the 
story. In general, I had two thoughts: one 
was to add a story onto a strong drama 
with a dramatic structure, and the other 
was to make a film consisting of episodes 
we come across in our daily lives. As I get 
older, I have less chance to make a dra- 
matic film, and therefore I felt inclined 
toward the latter. 


Entering the 1990s, you had never made a 
film that depended so much on dramatic 
structure. 

If I made those kinds of films, I would 
feel like I was going backward. I have no 
reason to make those kinds of films. I have 
seen them so many times. I thought long 
and hard about how I could be touching 
and still delineate between everyday 





<Beyond the Years> 


episodes in several pieces, and how I could 
dramatize trivial stories with a nice touch. 


The Sequel of <Sopyonje> 


| think the important point of divergence 
between <Beyond the Years> and 
<Sopyonje> is the time period. 
<Sopyonje> is set in the Japanese colonial 
era, yet, the pansori singer family story in 
the recollection scenes of <Beyond the 
Years> starts from 1956. 

At first, I tried to shoot the film without 
revealing the time setting. During the edit of 
the first printed film, however, I thought 
that people would be comfortable in their 
understanding of the story if I inserted a 
year. That is to say, the years were not so 
important in <Beyond the Years>. 


<Sopyonje> was made with a compara- 
tively apparent time setting in mind. The 
imposed modern age and a rooted up 
Korean way of life were very important 
subject matters. 

The most important goal of <Sopyonje> 
was to let us all know that we actually don’t 
know about the inspirations of sound by 
visualizing sound through images. It was to 
try to allow us to listen to sound and recall 
things we had forgotten. However, the goal 
of <Beyond the Years> was to insert sound 
into a love story of a brother and a sister. I 
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<Sopyonje> 


used sound to elevate the ‘dramatis’ by 
mixing sound suited to a story of a brother 
and sister, and even sound that suited the 
lyrics. 


In the case of <Sopyonje>, the feeling of 
history was strong because of its time set- 
ting, although the film itself dealt with 
pansori singers’ lives. With pansori singers 
as the main characters, <Beyond the 
Years> seems to internally link with 
<Chihwaseon>, even though the film is 
externally linked with <Sopyonje> in as 
much as the film focuses more on the life 
of an artist. In this respect, the motif of 


—— 
and 
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sound becomes far more important than 
In <Sopyonje>. 

That’s right. Sound becomes very impor- 
tant. Just like in <Chihwaseon>, I was in 
agony when making <Beyond the Years>, 
worrying about how I would deliver such 
feelings of ‘Ah, that is a big picture of 
Korea,’ with a big perspective that included 
everything by having our elegance, style, 
and job inserted into the story of pansori. 


What is different from <Sopyonje> is that 
the center of the story is the love story of 
a brother and sister, rather than being a 
family’s history. The issues of desire and 
passion become very important here. 

There were no such things in 
<Sopyonje>. But in <Beyond the Years>, I 
dealt with these extensively. I put issues of 
desire and passion into such scenes as 
when they met on Jeju Island, when they 
were in a room together, and when they 
wandered off together in the mountains, 
although I didn’t actually want to empha- 
size all this too much. 


Did your agony involve the level to which 
you would deal with the matters of love 
and desire? For example, the scene where 


Dong-ho and Song-hwa meet on Jeju 
Island was very emotional, and | feel that 
it would have been very difficult to deter- 
mine the level of that emotional state. 

Eventually, I resolved it with sound, I 
think. That is, I wanted to give the feeling 
of resolving love using sound rather than 
presenting such desire as being resolved as 
they would have wanted it. In fact, there 
are scenes we shot that I didn’t use because 
setting the level of emotion was just too 
difficult. At first, I thought that Song-hwa 
and Dong-ho could sleep together when 
they met on Jeju Island. When I asked the 
directing group, they argued that sex would 
be needed. However, I thought that if these 
desires were fulfilled, the after-story would 
lose some power. Once this desire is 
resolved, a stronger desire to meet again 
would not continue. Therefore, when I shot 
these scenes, I thought, ‘I’ll shoot it, but I 
will probably throw it away.’ They ended 
up just as I expected. 


The emotional expression of two people was 
quite suppressed. | felt that the camera 
intentionally didn’t approach the characters 
in the scene around a tomb, where Dong-ho 
first meets Song-hwa after leaving his house. 





IM Kwon-taek and LEE Chung-joon, the writer of original story. 


I hope that people observe 
closely the part 

where the death of such a man 
was described 

as both magnificent 

and tragic. 

If there is something well 
made in <Beyond the Years>, 
I think people need to consider 
that particular part 

of the story. 


Some people might wonder why we shot 
the scene from so far away, and why we 
didn’t get in close. I thought that if I could 
overcome these problems without getting 
in so close then the feeling of the story as a 
whole would be all the more sorrowful. 


A Matter of Death 


Despite having little influence, the old 
man Baek-sa is a very unique and strong 
character. He became rich by being 
pro-Japanese. He died happily. His death 
scene is painful, and normally might have 
generated conflict because of the 
pro-Japanese problems. But, in this film, 
the old man takes Song-hwa, a victim of 
the 4.3 Movement, as his mistress, dying 
peacefully while listening to her song. The 
scene is one of the most beautiful scenes 
in this film. 

His death looks sumptuous from one view, 
but when we look closely at his face, the feel- 
ing of ‘Ah, how trivial life is’ is also expressed. 
I wanted to ask the question of even though 
he was pro-Japanese, would meeting his last 
moment really be so luxurious? I also wanted 
to express the triviality of life. 


In fact, if there is another subject in 
<Beyond the Years>, that would be the 
matter of death. 





I hope that people observe closely the 
part where the death of such a man was 
described as both magnificent and tragic. If 
there is something well made in <Beyond 
the Years>, I think people need to consider 
that particular part of the story. 


What was your initial principle when 
inserting sound? 

In <Beyond the Years>, my initial princi- 
ple was to dramatize life by inserting audio 
as deeply as possible into the lives of the 
two characters. When two people meet at 
the 7oth birthday party of old man 
Baek-sa, Song-hwa inserts the story of Mr. 
Lee, and Chunhyang’s first scene in 
<Chunhyang>. That is, the story of the dec- 
laration of not being apart, through both 
sound and lyrics. Although the lyrics talk 
about their declaration not to separate, in 
reality they have to live separately. By 
inserting lyrics in this situation, I was able 
to dramatize the film. 


<Chihwaseon> | 


Personally, | liked the last scene best. 
When watching this scene, the element of 
people’s history from <Sopyonje> and the 
idea of an artist’s life and death as in 
<Chihwaseon> seemed to have met as 
one. 

I heard that one person at a foreign dis- 
tribution company said <Beyond the 
Years> looks like a film with the merits of 
both <Chunhyang> and <Chihwaseon>. 


Since the mid-1990s, you have continu- 
ously made large-scale films. Maybe, you 
will make your 101st film shortly. Do you 
want to make a small-scale film? 

Actually I tried to make my 100th film 
small. (Laugh) If I made a 101st film, I 
would like to make a small one. I have 
never made a film with a fully comfortable 
mindset, however, so I think I will defi- 
nitely make a small, lighthearted film next 
time. 


MOON Seok_CINE 21 
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FEATURE 1 <The Show Must Go On> 


A Kitchen- sink Variation 
onthe it ilm Noir 


HAN Jae-rim’s <The Show Must Go On> 


n-gu is an ordinary father and IT wanted to show the life 
husband, at least in his own eyes. 


He worries about his estranged of amanand 40-something 
teenage daughter, who is doing ; 
poorly at school. He struggles to earn Korean life and I fe elt 


money, in the hopes of moving his i+ tas better to use a gangster 
family out of their drab apartment 
with its awful plumbing into a bigger than a detective 
home. Nonetheless, In-gu's profes- 

sion - he is a gangster - ensures that 

most people would 
view him as anything 
but ordinary. Indeed, 
there are more than a 
few people who want to 
kill him. 


Yet another Korean film 
that toys with genre, <The 
Show Must Go On> follows 
In-gu, played brilliantly by 
Song Kang-ho, through a 
series of ordinary and 
not-so-ordinary days. What 
we See is not particularly 
glamorous -- In-gu's work 
looks tedious and ugly, his 
disagreements with col- 
leagues and rivals are petty. 
Nonetheless it is a means of 
bringing home the cash. 
When a crisis at work leads 
to disaster at home, how- 


in & 
ever, he faces the prospect of ‘i z= Vi ; 
losing everything, all at once. iy - > 3 () ¥ 
In his debut feature MY : - a oF f Sy 
<Rules of Dating>, director | 4 Ff ' bet { Pi BAY J ie 


HAN Jae-rim transformed 
a relationship drama into 


something unexpectedly 
real and frank, while also 
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exploring issues of power, gender and sex- 
ual harassment. There was an underlying 
tension in that film -- sexual, moral, aes- 
thetic -- that propelled it forward. In the 
gangster film <The Show Must Go On>, it's 
not so much tension as a sense of irony. In 
the process of bringing In-gu down to a 
very human level, we find many of our 
expectations overturned and our viewer 
loyalties thrown off-balance. 

In-gu's actions are familiar 
to us from any number of pre- 
vious gangster films: he uses 
crude violence to force a 
hostage to sign a contract, he 
bribes people in positions of 
power, and calls in a group of 
stick-wielding thugs to break 
up a protest by striking work- 
ers. However, what works so 
smoothly in other gangster 
movies only seems to bring on 
further complications and 
embarrassment here. The 
methods are the same, but the 
results are slow in coming. 

Most hilarious is the scene 
where In-gu decides to get 
tough with the striking con- 
struction workers -- who turn 
out to be at least as tough and 
twice as clever as the gangsters 
themselves (and with an atti- 
tude to match). It's perhaps 
the film's best showcase of 
Han's directorial skills: a deli- 
ciously funny, biting prologue 
followed by an intricately 
staged cauldron of chaos. 

It's hard to imagine 
another actor in the role of 


Isn’t Your Life Too Brutal the Way It Is? 


Interview with HAN Jae-rim 





In-gu -- not that it strains the imagination, 
it's just that SONG performs it so well, it 
seems unfaithful to imagine anyone in his 


place. As usual, much of the drama and 
humor in his performance comes from the 
way he exposes his character's underlying 
vulnerability and incompetence, all the 
while covering it up with macho bluster. 
His role here is not as laugh-out-loud 
funny as in previous films like <Memories 
of Murder> (2003), <The Foul King> 
(2000) or his now-classic depiction of a 
gangster in <No. 3> (1997), instead the 
jokes and quips have a pathos which sticks 
in the memory. The film also makes good 
use of character actor OH Dal-soo as a 
friendly rival gangster, and of television 
actress PARK Ji-young, who is unexpect- 
edly good as In-gu's wife. 

Ultimately <The Show Must Go On> 
seems a bit noncommittal on the issue of 
organized crime, moving at the end to 
focus on In-gu's role within the family, 
rather than his effect on society. The con- 
clusion itself is also more than a bit drawn 
out - probably the film's greatest weakness. 
But it represents another memorable effort 
by an intriguing young director and one of 
Korean cinema's very top actors. 


Darcy Paquet 


<The Show Must Go On> is a story of a 
gangster’s daily life. There are many 
other kinds of people to choose from. 
Why did you deliberately choose a gang- 
ster? 

That’s because of my interest in genres. I 
am interested in showing genres in my own 
way. With <The Show Must Go On> I 
decided to twist the noir genre a little bit 
further than regular gangster films. Film 
noir is commonly understood as a brood- 
ing, heavy, and gloomy genre. The main 
characters of noir films are typically gang- 
sters or detectives. I wanted to show the 
life of a man and daily Korean life in the 
forties, and I felt it was better to use a 
gangster than a detective. 


You wrote that daily life is noir. How, 
then, did you set up the genre of film 
noir in this film? 

It’s better to say that rather than noir 
itself, I simply borrowed the structure of it. 
The main characters in film noir films tend 
to be very lonely. I treated the family as the 
‘femme fatale.’ In In-gu’s position, family is 
a burden and a fatal element of life. In the 
end, the main character remains alone and 
faces a tragic end. I arranged the structure 
in this way. Anybody’s life can be like noir. 
Anybody in employment would surely 
agree with this. To be successful and gain 
fame, you need to line everything up cor- 
rectly and control people under you. You 
even need to trample on your colleagues. 


In-gu might be a foolish person, but by 
watching the film | sympathized with 
him and even felt pity toward him. Was 
that your intention? 


a Le 





It’s a matter of methods. Actually, I 
wanted to describe In-gu in a more wicked 
way. I wanted to make a film like <Raging 
Bull>, in which we cannot sympathize with 
the main character at all. I felt that to lead 
the noir through communicating with the 
audience, I had to make people regard 
In-gu as stupid, and therefore not to blame 
him without any empathy at all. Isn’t that 
like how we feel toward our fathers? We 
understand and sympathize with our 
fathers, but we still regard them as foolish. 


In-gu was a construction worker build- 
ing houses. But, as he was living ina 
shabby apartment with no water, he 
was looking for a new house. After all 
kinds of hardship he finally found a 
decent house to live in, but he had 
already lost his family, so he was all 
alone in his big new house. Here we can 
see the irony of the house. 

The house represents hope and a source 
of responsibility for a man in his forties. It 
is an index of a rise in social status. It is a 
responsibility, a burden, and an illusion of 
many Koreans. A common idea among 
Koreas about housing is actually illusory. 
Korean buy houses because other people 
buy houses, and have no real reason of 
their own. They just do it because it seems 
the right and natural thing to do. That is an 
awful condition to live in. 


Family as Femme Fatale 


Main characters are always misunder- 
stood. In <Rules of Dating> the two 
characters faced a tragic ending because 
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FEATURE 1 <I he Show Must Go On> 


n his intention to finis| 

In my life, misunderstanding is the most 
reliable probability. I feel that instinct 
when I am writing scenarios. All relation- 
ships are misunderstandings. I think that 
the world is not moving with a great deal of 
probability. Because of the emergence of 
unimaginable situations, something is 
always being changed. People’s lives are 
like that. There is no real communication. 


ules of Datin Ou | 

I don’t know if handheld camerawork 
suits this film or not, but I like it anyway. I 
like documentaries, and I want to lend my 
films the same kind of feeling. I wanted to 
try to remove that feeling of, ‘this is a film, 
this is not real.’ Whenever I watch a scene 
shot on handheld camera, it feels stronger 
to me. 


I think that is what man is like. I believe 
in friendship, but not in something like a 
sense of duty. All of them look like lies. 
Maybe In-gu also disguised himself so he 
could show his loyalty to Mr. NOH. But, 
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one way or the other, I was interested in the 


question, “Would you be sure, even if you 
were driven to such an extreme situation?’ 


I am interested in fictional TV or CCTV 
footage. The image itself is not real, but it 
comes across as more real-world in mood. 
For example, in the last scene, when In-gu 
was trying to solve them problem he 
caused when he threw the noodle vessel, 
the reason why he looked so lonesome is 
because of the fictional home film footage 
shown on a TV screen. News screens are 
actually almost entirely fabricated. Since 
reality is much different than those images, 
they create more prominent effects. 


There was a certain period in which the 
mass media was reporting about ‘geese- 
fathers’ (a goose-father is a father who 
sends his wife and young children overseas 
so they can get a better education, while he 
remains in Korea). There was one story of a 
man holding a photograph of his family, 
crying. Actually, he doesn’t look all that 
pitiful to me. Rather, he looked foolish. 
Even given that the ability to speak English 


is important, is it so important that we 
would pursue it for our children at the cost 
of destroying our own families? The reason 
we edited the last scene of In-gu’s weeping 
was to show such a tedious scene of fool- 
ishness for as long as possible. At first, you 
might tend to pity him. But after a while, 
he starts to look foolish. But let’s not linger 
on that. The purposes of this story was not 
to give men in their forties something to 
sympathize with. I was not trying to sug- 
gest any kind of conclusion through this 
film. It was actually more interesting to 
monitor the reactions of teenagers in the 
audience. They took this film as an inter- 
esting action-comedy, starring SONG 
Kang-ho. Actually, I like that approach 
much better. 
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People 


JANG Dong-kun starring in a joint 


Korea-China-U.S. film 
Actor JANG Dong-kun has signed to 


work on a joint Korea-China-U.S. pro- 
duction, <Laundry Warrior>. <Laundry 
Watrior> is a story about a female cow- 
boy who lives in the western region of the 
U.S.A. It is a story of love, action, and 
adventure. JANG will play a killer who 
went to the U.S.A from China only to con- 
front a female killer, Zhang Ziyi, who is 
pursuing him. <Laundry Warrior>, to be 
directed by new director LEE Seung-moo, 
will be produced by Berry M. Osborne, 
who was involved in <The Matrix> and 
produced the <Lord of Rings> series. The 
CEO of Boram Film Company, LEE 
Joo-ik, armed with a great deal of experi- 
ence producing overseas joint film pro- 
jects <Battle of Wits> and <Seven 
Swords>, will co-produce the film. 


KIM Yun-jin returning to the 


Korean film industry 
Actress KIM Yun-jin has returned to 


Korea. She was cast in <Seven Days> 
(working title), directed by WON 
Shin-yun of <A Bloody Aria>. <Seven 
Days> is a crime thriller about a lawyer 
who has to prove a condemned crimi- 
nal’s innocence in order to save his 
daughter. Acting as the heroine, YOO 
Ji-yun, in this film, KIM Yun-jin’s perfor- 
mance as the lawyer is highly antici- 
pated, as it was a role with a complexity 
of emotions. 


HAN Sang-joon, 


New Director of PiFan 
Mr. HAN Sang-joon is the newly 


appointed Director of PiFan. Celebrating 
its 11th anniversary this year, PiFan has 








| 








Thank you for being here! 


A ceremony was held to celebrate the release of <Beyond the Years>, Korea’s second- 
to-none maestro director IM Kwon-taek’s 100th film, and to pay tribute to his achieve- 
ments so far. This tribute ceremony, held under the title ‘IM Kwon-taek, the glare of 
100 films — the Korean Film Industry pays tribute to him,’ was held with the backing of 
Korea’s pre-eminent film-related bodies, such as KAFAI, KFPA, and the Korea 
Directors’ Association. The tribute ceremony, hosted by PARK Joong-hoon, opened 
with the introduction of Director IM Kwon-taek, together with his wife Mrs. CHAE 
Ryung, and his lifetime working partner, cinematographer Mr. JUNG I]-sung. The 
300-person strong audience, primarily film industry identities, gave the three a thun- 
derous two-minute standing ovation. A documentary, what PARK called a secret gift to 
Mr. IM, was then screened. The documentary was a tribute to IM, and included inter- 
views with directors such as PARK Chan-wook, KIM Jee-woon, LEE Jun-ik, BONG 
Joon-ho, RYOO Seung-wan, LEE Hyeon-seung, KIM Dai-seung, and CHOI 
Dong-hoon, as well as actors and actresses, such as KANG Soo-yeon, OH Jung-hae, 
CHA Seung-jae, and JUNG Doo-hong. A number of film industry practitioners elabo- 
rated on IM’s effect on their careers. 
, In an address in reply, IM 
said ‘A third of the appreciation 
I receive here must go to my 
long-time cinematographer, 
JUNG Il-sung, and another 
third should go to my audi- 
ences. The rest can be for me.’ 
He also expressed his feeling by 
saying, ‘I am only able to stand 
| here because of the wonderful 
work and support of a number of staff members, actors, and actresses who have spent a 
great deal of time and energy helping to make some of my films as good as they are.’ 
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now formed a new organization commit- 
tee by appointing HAN Sang-joon, the 
former PiFan Chief Programmer, as the 
new Director of the PiFan . Mr. LEE 
Jang-ho, former Director, was appointed 
Deputy Director. Mr. HAN, who will lead 
PiFan over the next three years following 
on from the outstanding work of former 
Director LEE, was a professor at the 
Graduate School of Advanced Imaging 
Science, Multimedia & Film, a program- 
mer of PIFF, and has worked as the Chief 
Programmer of the PiFan. The 11th PiFan 
will be held from July 12 through July 21. 


BONG Joon-ho’s love story 
BONG Joon-ho of <Memories of 


Murder> and <The Host> is set to chal- 





lenge himself by making a love story. 
BONG will shoot an omnibus film in 
Tokyo, Japan alongside French directors, 
Michel Gongdry and Leos Carax. The 
three directors will shoot three parts of 
an omnibus film, <Tokyo> (working 
title), from each other’s perspective. The 
film will be produced by French film 
company Com De Cinema. BONG said, 
‘This project will be like <New York 
Story>, using Tokyo as the setting. My 
episode will also be my first attempt at a 
love story.’ He went on to say that even 
though there are lots of people in Tokyo, 
it sometimes feels so desolate and empty 
that it is like there is nobody there at all. 
‘I hope to capture this feeling in my part 
of the film,’ he said. 
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SPOTLIGHT JEON Do-yeon 


bout ten years ago, a ‘Neo-Troica of Korean Actresses’ appeared in the 

Korean film industry. When the Korean film industry was ina 

depressed situation in all areas, film stars who had moved from TV to 
the film industry were dominating the screen, until the film boom in the 
mid-90s. Among them, the Troica of Korean Actresses was KO So-young, 
SHIM Eun-ha, and JEON Do-yeon. These actresses attracted melodrama 
audiences with their respective features of being sexy and lively (KO 
So-young), innocent and intelligent (SHIM Eun-ha), and intimate like the 
familiar friend next door (JEON Do-yeon). All three of them were of a similar 
age, born in 1972 and 1973, and shared the title of “Best Korean Actress” for a 
few years. But, now, ten years later, the only actress who maintains the same 
distinction and is still acting is JEON Do-yeon. 


How is this possible? How did JEON Do-yeon maintain her position and value, not only 
among the Troica, but among the contemporary Korean actresses since her debut? When 
she completed her debut film <The Contact> (1997) there was a report with the following 
sentence. After rising to success as a main character in the TV drama ‘A Place in the Sun’, 
her steep ascent continues with <The Contact>. That ascending current continues even 
today. Her performances in <The Contact>, <Happy End>, and <Untold Scandal> were 
always greater than expected, and this sense of expectation extends to her latest film 
<Secret Sunshine>, which has been invited to compete in the Cannes Film Festival. In 
<Secret Sunshine>, she plays the role of a piano instructor, Shin-ae, who moved to 
Miryang with her son. She is in agony after her loss of her husband, and then again after 
losing her son who was her only hope. 





JEON Do-yeon, who was born in 1973, made her debut as a film actress in 1997. Her 
debut TV drama was ‘Our Heaven’, a drama for young adults, in 1990. Then, in ‘A Place in 
the Sun’, which made her a star, she played the character of a quiet person aspiring to be a 
screen writer, who is very strict but is struck dumb when faced with love. Her characteris- 
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SPOTLIGHT JEON Do-yeon 
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tic of being quite common and keeping the 
innocence of one-sided love drew the inter- 
est of audiences and made the drama quite 
popular. The label ‘intimate like the friend 
who lives next door’ began to follow her 
from then on. While JEON may not have 
the haugthy sculputural beauty of a model, 
her ‘eagerly’ smiling face still makes a strik- 
ing impression. By admitting her common- 
ness from the time of her debut, she chose 
a wise strategy. 

Such a strategy continued with her film 
debut. Eventually, <The Contact> became 
a successful film, which had a long run. In 
it, she played a common woman develop- 
ing a life with a man she met through 
Internet chatting. In her subsequent film, 
<A Promise> (1998), she played a common 
doctor who lives a dull daily life, and, in 
<The Harmonium in My Memory> (1999), 
she played a simple village girl who falls in 
love with a teacher from Seoul. On other 
occasions, she has played a common 
instructor at a private institute who doesn’t 
even have a boyfriend who can cover her 
with an umbrella when it is raining (<I 
wish I had a wife> (2000)), or a daughter 
who has hatred and love for her routine life 
with her tough mother (<My Mother, the 
Mermaid> (2004)). JEON Do-yeon has 
never been cast in a rich or aristocratic 
environment, or given an unreachable 
Aura or dramatic settings in her films. She 
has always been placed in common set- 
tings, as daily TV dramas are usually set 
that way. 


Even when she appears at special film 
events or awards ceremonies, there is no 
change in JEON Do-yeon’s make-up. If 
there is one thing that makes her beautiful, 
it would be her bright smile. She doesn’t 
care whether she wrinkles her face, and 
smiles eagerly. Her natural face makes 
people always feel pleasant. 

But, if she was just an actress who por- 
trayed women in daily life, consistently 
common, innocent, pure, and bright, then 
maybe we would already be tired of her by 
now. However, JEON Do-yeon has become 
well known as an actress who changes her- 
self very well. In <Happy End> (1999), a 
film with a complicated story of lust, adul- 
tery, hatred, and revenge, she boldly did 


not refuse to be naked or appear in sex scenes. “T feel depressed if I don't 
JEON Do-yeon explains that if an actress wishes to show her charm and natural shape ; 
as a human being, then she must be bold on film. That means having the courage to work and I dont love. The 


remove all her makeup and show her bare nee In oe Sunshine>, she ceniOvee all her stress I get w hile workin g is 
makeup. “I was deliberately not made up, I simple wished to play the role of Shin-ae as a 
typical woman, in a simple way. While filming <Secret Sunshine>, I tried to remove the a joy to me. If there is no 


feeling of JEON Do-yeon to describe the character of Shin-ae.” JEON Do-yeon said. 

Maybe somebody will ask why it is so important for an actress to make films without 
wearing makeup. But, when an actress determines to do this, another story of reality will become d epresse d.” 
be possible within the film. In that regard, JEON Do-yeon has been taking reckless chal- 
lenges most other actresses would shy away from. 


object I can dive into then I 


A Workaholic 


JEON Do-yeon is a serious workaholic. Once, she confessed that, “I feel depressed if I 
don’t work and I don’t love. The stress I get while working is a joy to me. If there is no object 
I can dive into then I become depressed.” For her, work is an object of love and a passion 
that never withers. Her desire for work is so great that her wish for the new year was the fol- 
lowing; “I wish to find good work rather than a good man.” But, if you could be successful 
based on your passion alone, then everyone would be successful and a winner. If 
one does not have the intelligence to know how to decisively give up “what I cannot 
do,” then maybe the life of an actress, who is adventurous and passionate, could be 
finished with one bad gamble. 

Her intelligence doesn’t stop at selecting scenarios that play both to her advan- 
tages and her consciousness of challenges. Whenever she is interviewed, JEON 
Do-yeon often mentions about the situation of ‘the decreasing roles for actresses.’ 
“People say that there is a famine of actresses. But, I don’t believe that excellent 
actors like CHOI Min-sik and SONG Kang-ho were born to be so. It can be 
likened to the situation where certain kinds of animals appear because there is 
the right kind of prey. I don’t think it is right to say, “Why there is no such an ani- 
mal?” in a situation where there is no prey. Therefore, I think that movies focusing 





on female characters should be well-made.” 

Recently, before the settlement of Korea-US FTA talks that forced the cutting of the 
Korean screen quota in half, she even said the following. “Shouldn’t we be more 
adventurous while we have this screen quota system, to work by trial and error and 
expand the diversity of Korean films? How long should we be content with making 
the same kinds of movies within a safe system?” Her words carry a lot of weight in 
the Korean film industry, and are more that the words of an actress worrying about 
her share in it. But, JEON Do-yeon expresses her refusal of people’s praise by saying, 
“Please, don’t say that you think I am concerned about the future of Korean actresses. I 
don’t like such a burden because that feels like it’s shackling me. (She laughs.) I just 
want to live freely, doing what I like to do.” 

A natural beauty, with aggressiveness and an adventurous mind, restless passions 
and even intellect. Since her start as the sister next door, she has maintained her posi- 
tion as the best actress for last 10 years, though taking the above appearances as her 
motive power. Although she does not make a striking first impression except for her 
bright smile and her bare face, JEON Do-yeon’s face has become representative of 
Korean female characters and women-centered Korean movies. Common daily life, and 
the passions that come bursting out. We hope that in JEON Do-yeon’s next 10 years, she 
will continue to express such lives of women without hesitation in her films. 
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= INTERVIEW 


A Story of 7" Century Warriors 
Fighting against Zombies 


Interview with RYOO Seung-wan of <Yacha> 








a 


acha>, the latest project by 

Y RYOO Seung-wan, the direc- 

tor of <Crying Fist>, has been 

described vaguely as an historical zombie 
film, or as a blockbuster mixing horror 
and chivalric action. After talking to the 
director, who only just finished writing 
the script, we can get a clearer idea of the 
film. <Yacha> dates back to an historic 
time in mid 7th century Korea, a time of 
upheaval shortly after Shilla — which had 
united the three kingdoms in the Korean 
Peninsula with help from the Tang 
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Dynasty — finally drove out the forces of 
the Tang Dynasty, which had begun to 
show its imperial designs on the Korean 


Peninsula. Fearing a life under these new 
political circumstances, Goguryeo’s war- 
riors are traversing through the woods, 
and unexpectedly come across a hostile 
group of zombies. These zombies, more 
secretive and aggressive than typical zom- 
bies, are part of a political and social 
metaphor, which allows modern Korean 
audiences to look at them in a new way. 


These zombies, more 


secretive and aggressive 


than typical zombies 


embody a political 
and social metaphor, 
which allows modern 
Korean audiences to look 


at them in a new way. 


<Yacha> is expected to be a supersized 
blockbuster, depicting the battle 
between exorcising warriors and zombies 

You have to forget the word, “block- 
buster.” Looking back, there have been 
many great zombie films that had a low 
budget. Basically, the film will cost more 
than <The City of Violence> did, because 
we are filming it as an historic story, and 
SO we require special make-ups. But I 
have no intention of turning it into a 
large-scale film that will break Korean 
box office records. 


What is the overall storyline? 

The film is set in the middle of the 7th 
century, shortly after a border was drawn 
between Shilla and the Tang Dynasty. We 
have 13 soldiers of the Goguryeo’s renais- 
sance army, who have resisted till the end 
without surrendering. While plowing 
through the woods to find their imperator, 
who is their last refuge, they are faced with 
Yachas. As recorded in unofficial chroni- 
cles, a Yacha is a ghost that tortures people, 
eats human flesh, and will not die unless 
decapitated. Chased by Yachas, the soldiers 
enter a town belonging to the nobility, and 
by accident discover that there are farmers 
living there. Now, the strange thing is that 
what the farmers tell them about the origin 
of the Yachas is different from what they 
had been told by the nobility. Soon, they 
fight the Yachas in a great battle of confu- 
sion and chaos, and the second half of the 
film will be about how the soldiers escape 
the town with the farmers. 


The storyline is considerably detailed.. 

We have a treatment of about 20 pages. 
We studied the origin of zombies — namely, 
the Yachas — a lot. Watching <28 Days Later> 
and <Masters of Horror: Homecoming> (the 
one directed by Joe Dante), I realized that 
it was a considerably important to deter- 
mine how zombies are made, who they are, 
etc. Because the film seems to have an 
incredibly strong genre, it is easy for us to 
concentrate on plot, but we were careful 
not to go in that direction. I want to make 
it a film where the characters drive the 
events, rather than a film where characters 
are moved along by event. 





<Crying Fist> 


Political Meaning of Zombies 





Talking about <Masters of Horror: 
Homecoming>, whether it was Romero’s 
zombie or Stuart Gordon’s zombie, the 
zombies already carry a political meaning 
in themselves. Judging from your expla- 
nation, | think you are also concerned with 
that. 

That is a really important aspect. If this 
film was simply about a battle between 
zombies and hunters, its historical setting 
would probably not matter. I tried to avoid 
this situation. Contemplating issues such 
as what kind of meaning this film would 
have if it was set in 2007, and how we can 
remind the audience of the present when 
the film is set in the time right before the 
Shilla dynasty was founded, forced us to 
slow down the screenwriting process. 


But, if you concentrate on the political 
meaning, the film will not be entertaining 
like <Masters of Horror: Homecoming> 
(laugh). 

Youre right. In fact, it has become a sort 
of trend for films to discuss politics. 
However, <The Texas Chainsaw 
Massacre> or <Night of The Living Dead> 
bring us a political concept and aura 
thanks to their non-politics. Now, I tell 
myself that I should concentrate on the 
characters inside the world of the film. I 
think I can naturally show my views, with- 
out unveiling a certain political stance or 
sense of purpose, by dealing with the char- 
acters living in a time of confusion. 


It sounds like the film will be the most 
genre-specific film you've made. But on 
the other hand, you seem to be set on 
making it your least genre-specific film. 
This is a bit ironic. 

My interest in the films led by genre con- 
ventions is sharply declining. I did not 
expect my preferences would change like 





<The City of Violence> 


this. But, the really interesting thing is that 
I usually get great action ideas from the 
plots that I am working on, after having 
sworn not to make a genre-specific film. 
Going forward, I am not going to make a 
film that is "of the films". I hate the feeling 
of restricting myself and concentrating on 
external conventions. 


You once said that you liked Spielberg's 
films, but actually lived the life of Scorsese 
character. How do you apply such experi- 
ences to your films? 

People continuously fight one another 
(laugh). I think my life rather has become 
close to Woody Allen’s films. My life 
resembles the life of the petit bourgeoisies. 
Now, I feel like I have a sort of class-related 
anxiety, since I have rather quickly become 
part of the middle class. 


Is it a moment when class determines our 
senses? 

I guess we cannot help it. I now feel a lit- 
tle bit of compassion towards those that 
used to enrage me in the past. But, I still 
feel uncontrollable anger from time to 
time. Through such feelings, I want to do a 
film about a middle-class man executing a 
gruesome vendetta. Characters with a 
dilemma — who cannot tell right from 
wrong on their own — they are interesting 
to me. I think that <Yacha> is also working 
in that direction. My characters fight 
against the zombies, but when they learn 
where the zombies have come from, they 
stop for a moment to think about the ethi- 
cal consequences. Anyways, I hope that 
you can just watch <Yacha> without hav- 
ing any expectations. 
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_ INTERVIEW 


Seeking an Alternative Path 


for Korean Producers 


TCHA Sung-jai, Newly appointed Chairperson 
of the Korean Association of Film Producers 








CHA Sung-jai, CEO of Sidus FNH, 
T is one of the key people who has 

brought about the “renaissance of 
Korean films” since the mid 1990’s. 
Persuaded by his college friend, director 
KIM Tae-kyun, TCHA entered the movie 
industry. He went through ShinCine 
Communication Co., Ltd. — which used to 
be the “military academy” of the Korean 
film industry — and founded Uno Film in 
1995. After producing <Beat> (1997), 
<Christmas in August> (1997), <Girls’ 
Night Out> (1998), <Barking Dogs Never 
Bite> (2000), and others, he established 
Sidus in 2000 to simultaneously operate 
a film production, management agency 
and music business in order to build an 
advanced production system. At Sidus, he 
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produced <One Fine Spring Day> (2001), 
<Save The Green Planet> (2003), 
<Memories of Murder> (2003), and oth- 
ers, but fell to the background for a while 
after his company began to experience 
financial problems. However, TCHA 
backdoor-listed Sidus shortly thereafter. 
When he was squeezed again in the capi- 
tal game, he spun off the film division and 
merged it with Fun & Happiness to 
launch Sidus FNH. In the course of the 
merger, Sidus FNH received funding 
from KT, Korea’s largest telecommunica- 
tion company. Ultimately, ZCHA is the 
one that has aesthetically contributed to 
debuting the directors who now represent 
the Korean film industry — such as KIM 
Sung-su, IM Sang-soo, BONG Joon-ho, 


The most significant 
current issue 1s to reestablish 
the position of producers. 


I believe that producers were 


once the driving force behind 


the development of the 
Korean film industry, 


and remain so. 





HUR Jin-ho and JANG Joon-hwan — and 
accomplished the large capitalization of 
the Korean film industry. Moreover, 
ZCHA is often referred to as the pioneer 
of the globalization of the Korean film 
industry, thanks to his efforts in the col- 
laboration of Korea, Japan and Hong 
Kong for <One Fine Spring Day>. Owing 
to his influential power, CEO TCHA 
Sung-jai was ranked first in the Korean 
Film Industry Power 50 selected by CINE 
21, in both 2006 and 2007. In addition, 
he has been a strong advocate for the 
reform of the Korean movie industry on 
behalf of producers since becoming the 
chairperson of the Korean Association of 
Film Producers at the beginning of this 
year. I met with CEO TCHA Sung-jai, the 


superpower and representative producer of 
the Korean film industry. 


How do you feel about being appointed 
Chairperson of the Korean Association of 
Film Producers (KAFP)? 

From the standpoint of producers, the 
current industrial environment is not good. 
The unique territory of producers has been 
eroded. For instance, we have the 
profit-sharing issue. In the past, an invest- 
ment company and a producer would 
share profits in a 50:50 ratio. No compa- 
nies were really making money then. 
However, directors are now asking for 
about half of the profits, and large con- 
glomerates are jumping into the film 
industry to produce their own films. There 
is indeed a sense of crisis surrounding the 
very survival of Korean producers. If that is 
to be considered an internal difficulty, an 
external problem is the increase in the 
average production budget to KRW 3 bil- 
lion, a level far above what used to be 
approximately KRW 1.5 billion — 2 billion 
only five years ago. 


What are the current issues most impor- 
tant to the KAFP? 

The most significant current issue is to 
reestablish the position of producers. Right 
now, the position of producers has been 
greatly compromised. I believe that pro- 
ducers were once the driving force behind 
the development of the Korean film indus- 
try, and remains so. Since the KAFP is an 
association of producers, its first issue is to 
redefine the producers’ position. 


To help solve these problems, what can 
the KAFP do? 

We plan to persuade all KAFP member 
companies firstly to reduce their production 
budgets. I don’t think we can lower wages 
any further. Ultimately, we must invest in 
better planning to reduce the scope of films. 
I think we can achieve that by making 
story-oriented films rather than simply 
blockbusters, and by creating new projects. 


Are you saying that we have to make pro- 
ducer-oriented films? 

I think producers must be able to control 
and take part in their films more than they 
are currently able to do. Directors will 
probably be alarmed and will hear this as, 


‘Control and take part.’ (laugh). Anyway, I 
think that this is the way it should be. 


What are the KAFP’s plans to help achieve 
this? 

First of all, we need to make the KAFP 
stronger. Therefore, we need to develop 
KAFP’s finances through a copyright trust 
business, for example. Then, all we can do 
is let our voices be heard. If we keep going 
like we are, we are all going to die in this 
industry. Without producers, who is going 
to make films? Although directors deter- 
mine the direction of the film ship, produc- 
ers provide the dynamic force. The prob- 
lem is that the power of the dynamic force 
is declining over time, even as the ship 
keeps growing. I think it is meaningful to 
discuss this problem. 


Manager of 





the Korean ‘Film Factory’ 


Sidus FNH was once nicknamed the ‘film 
factory’ of Korea, but has not produced a 
great number of films recently. 

In fact, we sometimes need to take a 
break. Our company is actually taking a 
break for the first time. Last year, we made 
a lot of films, and casting has recently 
become difficult. So, our break came quite 
naturally, but was not intended. We have 
quite a few new films lined up for filming if 
casting works out as we hope. 


Sidus FNH’s performance last year was not 
very impressive. 

Firstly, the industrial environment was 
difficult. Last year, 108 Korean films 
opened, and merely 20 of them went any- 
where near breakeven point. Last year, we 
released 12 films. <Tazza : The High 
Rollers> and <My Scary Girl> made 
money, and <A Dirty Carnival> and 
<Lump of Sugar >almost broke even. 
Given that industrial backdrop, we did bet- 
ter than average. Secondly, our capacity 
suffered somewhat because we made too 
many films. 


What is Sidus FNH producing this year? 
We have Director PIL Gam-sung’s 
<Shadow of Weapons>, based on HWANG 
Suk-yeong’s novel, Director LEE Seung-mu’s 
period piece, <Crazy Assassins>, Director 


KIM Yong-gyun’s action melodrama, <Like 
Flames Like Butterflies>, Director JUNG 
Yeong-ah’s romantic comedy, <Voracious 
Couple>, Director YANG Jong-hyun’s mur- 
der story, <Kill Me>, Director BAEK 
Woon-hak’s horror film, <Ghost>, Director 
YEO Kyun-dong’s comic action period film, 
<Gisaeng House Disturbance>, and Director 
HA Gi-ho’s <Radio Days> (tentative title) 
among other. Despite several variables, we 
plan to produce around eight films. 


Do you have any blockbusters among 
them? 

<Shadow of Weapons>, <Crazy Assassins>, 
and <Like Flames Like Butterflies> are 
large-scale films. We are thinking about 
investing approximately KRW 6 billion — 7 
billion in <Shadow of Weapons>, and 
KRW 8 billion in <Crazy Assassins>. Even 
though they are our blockbusters, we do 
plan to reduce their budgets as much as 
possible. In addition, we only plan to initi- 
ate projects with net production expenses 
of in excess of KRW 5 billion only if a for- 
eign investor is prepared to contribute. 


You are a pioneer in attracting foreign 
investors. Do you have any joint projects 
with partial foreign funding? 

First of all, we are promoting a remake of 
<The Killer> set in L.A., in the U.S., with a 
producer from Hong Kong, Terence Chang. 
Director LEE Seung-mu’s <Laundry 
Warrior> — which we are co-producing 
with the Boram Entertainment Company — 
is also a foreign-investment film, in which 
one of the producers of, <The Lord of The 
Rings>, Barrie M. Osborne, is involved. 
Both films will be shot in the U.S., and have 
American actors in the leading roles. We 
are trying to get into the American market. 
In addition, we are preparing to produce, 
<Dokbido>, a remake of, <One-Armed 
Swordsman>, with our partners in Hong 
Kong. We plan to complete the prepara- 
tions by the end of this year, and begin film- 
ing early next year. We are trying to hire 
Hong Kong directors and begin shooting in 
Korea. We are also promoting a collabora- 
tion with Japan for, <Crazy Assassins>. 
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FEATURE 2 Korean Films::- Back to the Past 





Restoring ali orgotten Fra 


Films set in the colonial era of 1930 — 1940 


here are a number of eras that are lost to our memo- 
ries. From the 1910 Japanese annexation of Korea to 
the year 1945 before our liberation, is regarded as a 
somewhat black and white era in our memories, normally 





depicted in terms of pro-Japanese groups and indepen- 
dence fighters. However, without a doubt, people in that 
era also breathed, loved, and led their lives. Just like us, 
who live in a still-divided nation but do not live as fighters 
seeking reunification, many Koreans who lived under 
Japanese rule were just normal people leading normal 
lives. Choongmu-ro is starting to pay attention to these 
people. Let’s review the films to be set against the back- 
drop of the 1930’s and 40’s. 


The first film is Director JUNG Ji-woo’s <Modern Boy>. JUNG 
Ji-woo, long fascinated with the 1930’s, an era filled with culture, 
pessimism, and pleasure, came across a view of the era unre- 


stricted by the historical compulsion to view it only in terms of 
colonial rule, in a new novel, ‘Can’t You Live Without Being Ruined 
or Dead?’. The title character in <Modern Boy> is LEE 
Hae-myung. The son of the member of a pro-Japanese group, he is 
lacking in life goals, looking only to be well dressed and enjoying 
himself. He then met a fascinating lady, CHO Nan-shil, and fell 
instantly in love with her. One day, however, she suddenly disap- 
peared. In his search for her, Hae-myung discovered she had a 
number of different names: Mary, Lora, Natasha, Hanako, and 
Mackdongi. He also learned that she was a man hunter, a top-class 
dancer of a secret club, and a pathological liar. 

<Nackrang Club>, from director PARK Jong-won is set roughly 
ten years after <Modern Boy>, and is set against the backdrop of 
the chaos that surrounded Korea’s move from Japanese colonial 
rule to liberation. ‘Even though the era is widely known as an 
extremely political era of fighting between the North and the 
South, I think that the period immediately following the 
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<Epitaph> 





long-awaited liberation of Korea might also have been full of 


enthusiasm and dreams of creating a totally new world.’ PARK 
Jong-won, who has expressed his interest in history and society 
through his previous films, including <Our Twisted Hero>, thinks 
of the late 1940’s in those terms. The main characters are real peo- 
ple: KIM Soo-im, a representative modern lady; and LEE 
Gang-gook, a top-class elite attending Gyungsung University. 
Their story is a tragic modern history in itself. They met, and they 
were separated on a twisted political stage, one becoming an inter- 
preter for the US army and the Secretary General of the People’s 
Republic of Korea. They both ultimately faced their deaths. 
However, <Nackrang Club> doesn’t place history in front of their 
love. KIM Soo-im in <Nackrang Club> is more than just a tragic 
heroine. She is a brave woman who has carved out a fortune on her 
own, a romanticist who was able to throw everything away for love, 
and an effervescent, sociable person. PARK Jong-won, in this pro- 
duction, has revealed his ambition to bind love and agony in a 
milieu not marred by the pervasive graveness of the time. 


<Epitaph> in the Horror Genre 


There are even more films being produced in memory of the era. 
These include Director HA Gi-ho’s, <Radio Days> (working title), 
and Director JUNG Sik and JUNG Bum-sik’s, <Epitaph>, set in a 
broadcasting station and a hospital, respectively. <Epitaph> is set 
to crank in first. The background is Gyungsung in 1941, with 
Korea’s first western-style Ahnseng Hospital as the stage. The story 
is about a couple of doctors. One has just returned from studies in 
Tokyo, and the other is a resident doctor of the hospital whose life 
revolves around a list of patients. Despite being a horror film, 
<Epitaph> does not place a great deal of weight on following the 
customs of the genre, and in fact revels in taking on only some of 
the characteristics of the genre. ‘I didn’t want to follow the typical 
structures of horror films, which, in fact, are not particularly hor- 
rific if you spend most of the time blocking your ears. This is an era 
in which living itself was sorrowful. I ask the fundamental question 
of how horror can be generated when sadness and love crisscross’ 
As CEO, JANG So-jung, of film company Dorothy, which has been 
involved in this film for three years, explained, ‘We tried to contain 
the source of horror that is generating when the tragedy of a partic- 
ular era meets with a very personal history.’ 

<Radio Days> also uses an unusual setting, Korea’s first radio 
broadcasting station. In early 1930, when the first Korean broadcasts 
started airing from the Gyungsung Broadcasting Station after the 
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<The Good, The Bad, The Weird> 


establishment of the JODK, the production of “The Flame of Love,’ 
began — becoming the first Korean radio drama. It is this that forms 
the backdrop of the film. An idle radio PD, a broadcasting writer who 
has never completed a script, a jazz singer, and a drunk announcer 
are the main characters. This film pursues a more pleasant and busy, 
chaotic feeling than any other film of the era. After HA Gi-ho signed 
onto the project early last year, the film became more focused on the 
individual who was living as an idle singer, rather than as a hero. 
Producer YOON Suk-joon describes this era as ‘the period when 
young people born after the colonial era breathe in the salons and 
clubs and seek a new cultural space, rather than independence in 
name.’ In this project, these happy lives are depicted with the awe of 
the specter of pleasure and new technologies. 


Into a Strange Time Indeed 


Even with the backdrop of the 1930s pervading, it is possible to 
create an even more unique story. That is a film by Director KIM 
Jee-woon. It has the strange title of <The Good, The Bad, The 
Weird>. It is a western, set far from Gyungsung, all the way up in 
Manju. The main characters are a professional killer, a wanted 
hunter, and a train thief. In an era when hundreds of thousands of 
Koreans left their hometowns for the Manju area, Director KIM 
Jee-woon said he wanted to tell the story of the people he ‘imag- 
ined as wandering around, unable to settle down in either Korean 
or Manju.’ 

It does not appear to be a coincidence that films set in the 1930 - 
40s are suddenly drawing peoples’ attention at the same time. It is 
natural that a number of pioneering efforts to search for a new vein 
in Korean films, are beginning to bloom as the basis of the Korean 
film industry becomes ever more abundant. Several years ago, 
when historical films were not considered mainstream, new-con- 
cept historical films, such as <Untold Scandal>, <Blood Rain>, 
and <Forbidden Quest> broke existing molds and created new 
trends. Producer JANG So-jung of <Epitaph> suggested ‘This is a 
time when Choongmu-ro is looking to an unknown world, just as 
Hollywood is turning its attention to Asian remakes after running 
out of stories told in familiar genres’. The idea that even the most 
appalling era in Korean history can become a setting that helps 
unearth new talent is becoming mainstream in the minds of direc- 
tors, actors, and actresses, as well as even the most conservative of 
investors. 
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People Still Fallin Love, 
Hyen During ‘Turbulent Limes 


Interview with JUNG Ji-woo of <Modern Boy> 
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Considering the lightness of the subject and feel of the novel, 
we presume that the attitude to the era is different from that 
adopted by any other previous films? 

The characters in <Modern Boy> are not different from those of 
the original novel. A fashionable modern boy, LEE Hae-myung, a 
son of a pro-Japanese group member who worked for the 
Government-General of Chosun, and CHO Nan-shil, a mysterious 
lady who he regards as his lover, are pretty much the same as they 
are in the novel. However, their characters have greatly changed. 
For example, the man has become more likeable and cheerful, and 
the lady is blessed with spirit and talent. It is similar, nevertheless, 
in that she continues to lie and ends up running away. I guess she 
is aS mysterious in the film as she is in the original novel. She does 
get the chance in the film to show off her outstanding dancing and 
singing talents. 


Were there any actual chances to sing and dance in that era? 


Contemporary construction in the 1930s had no basements, but 
we created a grand scale secret dance hall in a fake basement 
space. There is a scene that shows people smoking marijuana in 
the underground dance hall. This is how I conceive the era of 1937. 
It’s just like the last party right before a catastrophe. Japan began 
to descend into collapse when it started the China-Japan War in 
the summer of 1937. At that time, most Koreans were leading mis- 
erable lives while an extremely small number of people were enjoy- 
ing a very sophisticated cultural lifestyle. 


Normally when we recall the Japanese colonial era, we often 
think of a kind of debt consciousness. Some say that the 
purge campaign against the pro-Japanese group is not yet 
over. How then can we depict the era so lightly? 

It would bore audience if we depicted the era only in terms of the 
independence movement versus the pro-Japanese groups, and we 
don’t really need to do that. We should be studying that era a lot 
more closely, rather than closing ourselves off to it and becoming 
increasingly ignorant about what life was actually like. Of course, I 
often ask myself how I can deal with the era so lightly, and if it is 
OK to do so. I am thinking of a pleasant ending that is not filled 
with too much tragic beauty. 
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JUNG Ji-woo’s <Blossom Again> (2005) 


Does dealing with the past arouse any urges in you of recap- 
turing the old? 

My first attitude is that let’s just presume that the main charac- 
ter does not know himself to be a person who is living in the past. 
They are living in a cutting-edge, fashionable era as far as they are 
aware. The modern Gyungsung lifestyle would not have differed 
greatly had the nation been independent and had they led lives 
without a future, one that could not be improved despite all their 
individual efforts. The most important thing is an individual’s 
well-being in that situation. Even though we see them with critical 
eyes, aren’t we all living such lives? In an era with no use for the 
individual, despite our best effort? Naturally spending our time 
and energy in the pursuit of leisure activities? The unsettled energy 
in this era attracted my attention greatly. 


It seems strange considering your previous films, such as 
<Happy End>, which were very much set in an urban milieu. 

I was flustered when I started this story. It would be very inter- 
esting if I could talk with the current audience by using just still 
images to represent the affluence of the region. It was an area with 
a rich and colorful atmosphere. 


How do you visualize the era? 


It will be difficult in this project because there are no places to 
put the cameras except on mountains, by the sea, and at old 
palaces. We need to create an open set. We will actively use CG for 
this. It is lucky for a director to deal with such a fascinating story, 
but on the other hand, I feel under pressure because I will not be 
able to realize most of the customs of the site, the fascination of the 
actual space, and the real sense of freedom among the characters. 


Historical Investigation and Imagination 


The era of the 1930's is a strange space indeed. How are the 
Space and art to be constructed? 

I summarize the space of this film in terms of an X-axis and a 
Y-axis. From o and above on the Y-axis, there will be official build- 
ings, streets, and spaces on the surface. Under the vertical axis, 
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there will be an underground world that didn’t exist in the actual 


modern architecture, but was designed using newly created pre- 
tend spaces. Such spaces include several secret dance halls and 
meeting places of the secret independence movement groups. The 
X-axis is composed of both sides, such as in modern city architec- 
ture, planned to suit modern Gyungsung and the residential area 
of the poor Chosun people. The most fascinating place, however, is 
the underground space. This space is interesting because the his- 
torical investigation and representation of the other spaces are fea- 
sible and ground-based. However, I won’t be too bound by the 
restrictions of historical investigation. 


It seems that you researched a lot. 


I cannot say I researched too much, but I steadily read a lot. 
However, if I were to continue to read the data on that era, the sce- 
nario might have become rigid, limiting my imagination. In this 
respect, I sometimes avoid reading certain books at certain times, 
relying instead on my imagination. I think this back-and-forth 
technique is my way of not losing sight of the important historical 
veins in the story, while also developing a three-dimensional film 
of the era. Art can be created right there - where historical investi- 
gation meets imagination. 


It seems that the level of factualism and historical conscious- 
ness become controversial after the completion of the film- 
making process. 

Well, I would start this film by saying, “This is a work of fiction.’ 
(Laugh) There are many phenomenal stories about this era in a 
number of different books. However, some introspection on the 
other aspects of the phenomenon is lacking here. I think to myself 
‘Hey, come one, why don’t you find any of the problems this film 
found?’ Our efforts will be worthwhile if this film can draw some 
controversy from its depiction of history. 
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PARK Chan-wook asks CHOI Yang-il 
about his latest film, <Soo> 




































urprisingly, not many are aware that CHOI Yang-il(SAI Yoichi) has 
hardly ever been spotlighted at famous international film festivals. He’s 
never been invited by any of the big three international film festivals: 
- Cannes, Venice, or Berlin. The only prize he won was the Don Quixote Award 
r ) from the Locarno International Film Festival with his <Pig’s Retribution> 
(1999). But, that doesn’t matter at all. CHOI Yang-il, with the inevitable hand- 
icap of being a 2nd generation Korean resident in Japan, received a great 
honor from his colleagues by being selected as chairman of the Japan 
Directors’ Association, a position which he has kept for several years. He is 
widely acknowledged as a model contemporary master, not only in Japan 
, but also in Korea. 
1 | In the wide range of genres and topics that CHOI Yang-il has spanned with his 
: productions, the work he is the most famous for are his “hardboiled” films. His 


415 ay was nso ovat a | debut film, <Mosquito in the 10th Floor- Seiteki hanzai> (1983), the story of a 
, low-ranking, self-destructive policeman with heavy debts who eventually 
ag Gr Aa Tee L becomes a robber, made an incredibly strong impression for a first film. 
Oa on ne TL WANA * (But, didn’t you feel like you might have already watched this film some- 
: 1 f where else? Yes, you're correct. That would be <Hana-bi>, by Kitano 
fi aeye at ce 1c a im ; Takeshi! <Hana-bi> seems to me like a more melodramatic version of 
Taw iat A me oc Ce q “Mosquito in the 10th Floor.” But if want to discuss CHOI Yang-il and 
Kitano Takeshi, we may need a longer article.) Most of all, CHOI 
Yang-il understands the meaning of ‘hardboiled’ from its roots in 
American hardboiled novels. He believes that “a man developing 
something with a strong will” can be described as hardboiled. 
That will is often applied in the world of violence, through bor- 
rowing bodies. His first film produced in Korea, <Soo>, is 
exactly such a thing. 
<Soo> was originally a Korean comic. CHOI Yang-il suc- 
cessfully managed to completely change the atmosphere 
; of the original version, into_a film full of grief about 
destiny. When, <Soo> the main character, finally 
finds his twin brother after a 19 year search, only 
for the brother to be shot dead, he enters into the 
world of his brother by disguising himself to find 
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the shooter. 

The narrative of <Soo> is not that linear, and the structure of the whole film is very 
unbalanced. This is because the film is fiercely moving toward the settlement of an 
already-provoked situation, instead of developing precise plots and emotional perfor- 
mances of the characters. At that moment, the reality of the real world is not strongly con- 
sidered, and within its formal prospects the narrative and the characters are all eventually 
sacrificed. The long, final scene is a frighteningly intense fight scene, of continuous knock- 
ing down and rolling over. CHOI Yang-il deals with the dark side of the will of a man who 
must finish the situation of his destiny through using the strength and violence of his body. 

PARK Chan-wook, who interviewed CHOI Yang-il for the weekly film magazine, CINE 
21, just before the release of <Soo>, says the following. “(Hardboiled) is very hard concept 
to define. But, if someone were to asks me: what is the nature of ‘hardboiled,’ then I would 
answer that they should think about the common denominator of Robert Aldrich, Ernest 























Hemingway, and CHOI Yang-il.” 
If this does not make you curious about this film, then that is really strange. 





What made you do this film? f 


CHOI: A project plan was delivered to my office in Japan. It was a film proposal in a : r 

new style — unprecedented to now in the Korean film industry. I liked the project - 

plan a lot. Later on, I read the original cartoon, <Double Casting>, which was comedic - 

in contrast to the tone of the plan. I was somewhat surprised, but I liked the fact that — 

two brothers die at the moment when they finally meet, after having walked along sepa- 

rate paths. The film was based on the 

cartoon, but even the first draft of the a 

screenplay differed considerably from the : 

original. I participated in final scenario edit- te 

ing, which created an even more different story. > 
I know that Korean writers completed the adap- 

tation first, and then you worked on the screenplay. Which scenes | —_ Wher Je LG the aaa 


7 | : 
particularly represent your creative touch: a cavtoon, 46 liked meh Lact 


CHOI: Rather than giving you a specific scene, I can tell you this: The first draft of . seh 4wo (eat aes Wi at se 
the screenplay had an element of heroism in it, but I wanted to completely eliminate ; 
that. The leading character seemed to me like a superman, but I wanted to depart from ca ma they Sa 
that. It is a different story, but I truly enjoyed <I’m A Cyborg, but that’s OK>. First of all, 7 To NN erag CNA walk ea 
the film depicted a completely different world from what I expected from PARK 


Cea CF EL 


Chan-wook, and I admire you greatly for that. 

When reporters asked me why I made this light film, a film without any violence, I 
often answered, ‘Why not? Even CHOI Yang-il(SAI Yoichi) made a film about a puppy, 
didn’t he?’ 


CHOI: Ha, ha. When I am asked such a question, I should also say, ‘I did it because PARK 
Chan-wook made a light-hearted film called <I’m A Cyborg, but that’s OK>, too!’ 


My first thought after watching <Soo> was that this film was also about a father. 
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FEATURE 3 PARK Chan-wook vs. CHOI Yang-il 


Given what I heard about it from others 
before I watched it, I never imagined that 
the film would be about a father. I was quite 
surprised when I saw it. If <Blood and 
Bone>s was a story about a biological father 
and son, I felt that this film was a story 
about a stepfather and a son. 


CHOI: I agree with you. You talked about the 
relationship between a father and a son. 
This must refer not only to the main char- 
acter, Tae-soo, but also to the deceased 
Tae-jin. The film is about the magnetic 
fatherly love involved in a situation where 
affection and hatred cross each other’s 
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paths. That is a story I can’t help telling 
when I talk about the solitariness of 
humans. It is neither reality nor pure imag- 
ination. It is a story where hatred changes 
into affection, and affection into hatred. It 
was not intended, but it certainly turned 
out like that. In some respects, <Blood and 
Bone>s and <Soo> are like brothers. That 
was not what I intended, but I realized this 
after completing the film. 


That’s why I wanted to call this film 
<Blood and Flesh>. An accordion player, 
GU Yang-won, (MOON Sung-keun)’s father, 
was also created by you, right? Judging from 
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that, I think your self-consciousness is 
reflected quite extensively in this film, and it 
was not by chance that the film turned out to 
be about a father-and-son relationship. 


CHO: That’s right. It cannot be completely 
by chance. I guess I have analogized a large 
group of people that have passed through 
my life, and I have ended up telling the 
story about such a father. I don’t mean that 
it represents my own father, but it certainly 
represents father figures in my life. 


The screenplay was originally long, 
and you shot a large number of scenes. I 
think you developed a unique atmosphere, 
by going through the ensuing condensation 
process that resulted in the length of the 
film you currently have. You have also 
removed a lot of the explanations. I believe 
that the film certainly benefited from it. I 
felt like the camera was suddenly zooming 
into the next scene, while the storyline con- 
tinued to build as you moved onto the next 
storyline, without any intermediate steps 
or unnecessary accounts. I thought this 
technique worked well in this film. 


CHOI: When we finished editing the first 
version, it was too long. That’s why we cut 
out a number of side stories that occurred 
alongside the main story. I think I was 
greatly affected by shooting a film in Korea 
— it made the film longer than expected. 
Originally, I wanted to simplify the entan- 
gled and complicated human relationships, 
but the film turned out the way it did. 


(The MC sparks interest by suggesting 
that both directors are masters of the 
hard-boiled genre) 


CHOI: It is not easy to define the hard-boiled 
genre. Even in Japan, there have long been 
misunderstandings about the concept of the 
hard-boiled genre. For instance, there was a 
time when they would say that a film was 
hard-boiled if it had a scene in it where lots 
of men in a bar, or an active investigator 
wearing a trench coat, appeared. But, that’s 
not what I think. I think that a hard-boiled 
film is about a man unfolding something 
with his strong will. Under certain circum- 
stances, a film can be hard-boiled without 






any action scenes. I am often called a 
hard-boiled director, but I am never con- 
sciously aware of it when I am working. 


PARK: I used that term for <Sympathy for 
Mr. Vengeance> on purpose. The PR team 
asked me which genre my film should be 
categorized as. I thought about it fora 
while, and decided that this term suited the 
film the best. 


CHOI: That being said, the film was very 
close to that tone. 


PARK: One way or the other, I used the term 
after I made the film. In the beginning, I did 
not set out to make a hard-boiled film. It is 
certainly difficult to define that term. 
However, if somebody asked me what 
hard-boiled emotions were, I would tell that 
person to think about the common factors 
shared by Robert Aldrich, Hemingway, and 
CHOI Yang-il(SAI Yoichi). 


CHOI: Listening to you, I feel like I am being 
overestimated. To that same question, I 
would tell that person to think about PARK 
Chan-wook’s films. 


PARK: Oh, no, I’m not just saying that. You 
are one of the people I first think about 
when I talk about the hard-boiled genre. 
One more thing - I was most impressed 


al ques TL have avralogized Q lavge qvoup of people 


that have passed though my [‘€e, 


and L have ended up telling the stovy 
about such a Lathey. L dont mean that H vepve- 
seints my own facthev, but 4 certainly vepvesennts 


Lachey Figuves in my (Ce. 
- CHOL 





with your eye in terms of your choices of 
location for <Soo>. I think you have found 
more interesting, vivid, and beautiful loca- 
tions and angles for this film, than any 
other Korean director has in the past. What 
kind of standards did you have for your 
scene selections? 


CHO: I don’t have any standards at all. 
Instead, I bought along a number of pho- 
tography books from the bookstore before 
the shoot, and referred to them. Looking at 
the photos, I was able to inspire a number 
of images that were inside me. The story- 
board that the art team gave me included a 
lot of those photos. When I asked the team 
if they knew exactly where those places 
were, they could not answer me. So, I said 
that we should throw away the images of 
any places that we didn’t know well, or 
couldn’t find. What are you thinking about 
for your next project, Director PARK? 


PARK: For a long time, I have wanted to do a 
film about vampires. I have a simple story- 
line, too. I wrote it when I was directing 
<Joint Security Area / JSA>, and haven’t 
changed it since. Because I have changed a lot 
since then, I think I may need to make a num- 
ber of changes, but nothing has really come to 
my mind. So, I’ve been watching a lot of films 
and reading a lot of books these days. 





CHOI: Vampires! It sounds interesting! 


PARK: SONG Kang-ho is set to star. I wish I 
could have a project plan fly into my office, 
like you. After finishing <I’m A Cyborg, but 
that’s OK>, I felt I just had a full course meal. 
I felt like I had the main dish, and a desert, 
and it was called, <I’m A Cyborg, but that’s 
OK>. Alejandro Jodorowsky, who visited 
Korea a few days ago, read tarot cards for 
me. The first thing he said to me was that a 
wagon in my life had already turned full cir- 
cle. After hearing that, I felt a sense of hope- 
lessness with respect to how I was going to 
make my next film. Have you ever felt like 
one chapter of your film career has ended? 


CHOI: I have felt like that twice. The first 
time was after I made <Where Is the 
Moon>? The second time was after I made 
<Blood and Bones>. I felt the need to take a 
break after finishing that film. However, I 
sometimes think it is necessary for us to feel 
like we have turned full circle. Not that such 
a feeling is essential to create a masterpiece 
- history shows us later on whether our 
films were masterpieces or not. 


JUNG Han-seok_CINE 21 
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On the Way to a Fresh Morning 
for Korean Films 


Suggestions to promote Korean cinema in Europe 
- with a particular reference to Germany 


Rudiger Suchsland 


Born in 1968, lives in Berlin and is a filmcritic. 

He works for German national dailies as the 
"Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung" and for Magazines 
as the "Filmdienst". He is as well in the Board of 
German FIPRESCI and the German language 
correspondent of the Semaine de la Critique in 
Cannes. 
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he experience is quite similar every 
year: As a correspondent for 
German newspapers | am attending 
a European film-festival - let’s say Cannes 
-, watching an amazing Korean film - let's 
say <Old Boy> in 2004, <Sakwa> in 2005, 
<The Host> in 2006. Still all exited for 
what | have seen, | try to share my enthu- 
siasm with some critics or buyers - and 
earn sheer astonishment and mild scepti- 
cism. And | realize: | just saw a great 
Korean film, which will have big success 
in Korea, will probably win some awards, 
but it will be very lucky to be bought by a 
European distributor, and even more 
lucky to gain a release on the big screen. 
For sure, the box-office will be limited. 
Why is that so, what are the reasons, and 
what can be done to promote Korean 
Films a bit better in Europe? Because 
Korean cinema has deserved much better. 





In many ways, the last decade has been a 
period of remarkable success for Korean 
films in Europe. Not long ago, even in the 
mid 90’s, Korean films were totally 
unknown to the vast majority of European 
film-audience. Just some distinguished 
films had been shown in festival programs, 
but only some very single Korean films had 
been released in regular theatres or shown 
on TV. In Germany the situation was even 
worse. The only place where the German 
audience could get a kind of impression of 
Korean films had been the Berlin 
International Film Festival (Berlinale), 
especially the Berlinale-Forum, which for a 
whole generation of film-makers, critics 


and (later) producers and buyers had been 
“the” place to see their first Korean movies 
and to discover the richness of Korean cin- 
ema. In this article, which tries to think 
about the improvement of the status of 
Korean cinema in Europe as a whole and 
wants to give some suggestions, Germany 
will serve as the key-example. This is not 
just, because the author of this article is 
German and knows its own country best, it 
is as well due to the fact, that a country like 
France with its exceptional film-culture, its 
educated audience, its openness for for- 
eign, “difficult”, even “weird” films and its 
general “cinéphile” is definitely the par- 
adise for all film-buffs, but unfortunately 
not very representative. 

It’s a pity, but the filmgoers in other 
European countries are less open-minded 
to arthouse and “foreign” - that is 
not-mainstream - films. There is only one 
country besides France, where single 
Korean films in recent years could have 
exceptional success, that is Italy. There the 
audience developed a special interest for 
Korean Horror-Films, which was so great 
that they could even break into the Top 
Ten of the Box-Office-Charts. 


| Much DVD, Less Cmema, No TV 


Just around the year 2000 the German 
audience and the distributors discovered 
Korean cinema. At least a couple of excep- 
tional films became visible to the German 
audience. The media-reaction was excep- 
tionally good, and Korean cinema was 


“hot”, not just for some cinephiles, but also 
in perception of a broader arthouse-audi- 
ence. But the highest profile and broadest 
availability of Korean films is still on DVD. 
Every major Korean film is released on 
DVD. But that release is dominated by just 
two distributors: “e-m-s” and “Splendid”. 
Both are doing some pioneer-work with 
the German audience, but until now, their 
program does not show the diversity of 
Korean cinema. More interest for and 
emphasis on film history and arthouse cin- 
ema would be useful help. 

The theatre-box-office-success stagnates 
on a modest level, which is disappointing in 
regard to quality and festival success. The 
major part of German audience for Korean 
films is urban youth, between 20 and 35, 
and many of them over-average-educated. 
Korean films are perceived as unique, ele- 
gant and surprising. But in the same 
moment, they are as well considered to be 
“strange”, as being difficult to understand, 
unfamiliar. And quite explicitly in the pre- 
sentation of sex and violence. The 
average-audience in Europe is not used to 
that Korean-style. But part of it, especially 
the arthouse-fans would accept it better, if 
they would have the means to understand it, 
to codify it in their cultural patterns - as they 
are used to do with those as well very violent 
films coming from the US every week. 

One particular problem is that a part of 
the limited audience for arthouse-films and 
Asian films is interested in the subtitled 
version, other part in a dubbed one, it is a 
difficult task to find the right solution. In 
general the distributors should offer both, 
and trust the judgement of the 
cinema-manager, who know their audience 
best. Dubbing and subtitling is a very 
important issue: Often the subtitled-ver- 
sions are only with English subtitles, 
because the distributors want to avoid the 
extra-cost for a German version. But this 
deters part of the audience from the film: 
They dislike dubbing, but they are too lazy 
to read English subtitles. 


As that is the given situation, where is the 
solution? How can Korean films be better 
promoted in the market besides those limi- 
tations like a lack of openness and some 


mainstream-taste which can not be 
changed overnight? As the first step - enter- 
ing the market, gain attention - has been 
done successfully, it is time to ask for the 
next steps: consolidation, establishment 
and then expansion: the increase of Korean 
films in terms of attention, number of titles, 
and box-office for each film. To reach this 
ambitious aim, there are at least eight fields 
to work on: 

Distribution: First is the field of distribu- 
tion of the actual films. It is very important, 
that the films find proper distributors. For 
some films an experienced arthouse-spe- 
cialized company like Prokino, REM or 
Neue Visionen would be the best in 
Germany, others need specialized 
genre-distributors like “3L”, and some 
need a stronger distributor with some mar- 
ket pressure like Senator or Kinowelt. One 
should as well think about supporting 
selected distributors in creating a package- 
deal, or better conditions inviting them to 
stick on Korean films. And avoid the Hong 
Kong-mistakes. In recent years, it has been 
quite difficult, to distribute Hong 
Kong-films in Europe. Not even the 
famous Johnnie To or Andrew Lau could - 
beside a film festival - be seen on the big 
screen. The reason for that is very simple: 
Hong Kong-films are too expensive. 

But the company is just one part of dis- 
tribution. It is essential to guarantee a good 
quality of the dubbed version, perhaps with 
financial support for a good dubbing - as 
dubbing is an important part of German 
film-culture. And as well the provision of a 
sufficient amount of prints with German 
subtitles is essential - at least for the big 
cities with their educated audiences. 
Finally, it would help to support the choice 
of smaller arthouse theatres, which give 
more opportunities to small films. Korean 
films do generally not work in Multiplexes. 

Television: Good quality of dubbing and 
subtitles would as well help a lot to the most 
important part of distribution and key-fac- 
tor for success, the television. With the help 
of German-TV, Korean films could experi- 
ence a real breakthrough, but without it, it 
will be difficult to exceed a certain limit. For 
now, just very few German TV-channels 
dared to show a Korean film. Besides the 
German-French arthouse-channel “arte” 
which showed <The Isle>, the WDR 
(<JSA>), and the public broadcaster ARD 


<Sympathy for Mr. Vengeance> 


eal 


<Spring Sinn Fall Mn and Spring> 


Korean cinema was “hot”, 
not just for some cinephiles, 
but also in perception of a 


broader arthouse-audience 
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Besides the presence 
of new Korean films 


in the program of the big 


European festivals, 


one should work more 

and more actively with 
smaller festivals, 

and use them as a platform 


to promote Korean cinema. 
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showed <Old Boy> - but at 20 minutes past 
midnight! 

So the most important point would be a 
KOFIC-partnership with a TV-station. It 
should select films not “too difficult” and 
with a good appeal to the audiences and 
guarantee them a prime-time-perfor- 
mance. If it would succeed to create a cult 
around Korean cinema as Indian produc- 
ers did with Bollywood, that would help all 
type of Korean films in all areas. “Arte” 
would be a potential partner, as well as 
“Zsat”, the German-Swiss-Austrian cul- 
ture-channel, as well as private channel 
“RTL 2” especially for thriller, horror and 
other genre-films. 


Festivals: They are another important 
field for KOFIC-activities. Generally on an 
A-festival the buzz is too big, the market 
too hot, and the films too many, to launch a 
targeted promotion. Therefore besides the 
presence of new Korean films in the pro- 
gram of the big European festivals, one 
should work more and more actively with 
smaller festivals, and use them as a plat- 
form to promote Korean cinema. This 
could mean any cooperation. For example: 
A selection of good /new/ old / classical 
Korean films, a retrospective or a show- 
case. Producers, distributors, TV-buyers, 
journalists, etc. should be invited. The aim 
is general information and propaganda as 
well as pushing the sale. 

Best festivals would be those middle 
-range-events which are not too big, but 
generate some press-and market-attention 
by their own. In Germany the 10-days- 
International-Film Festival of Mannheim- 
Heidelberg (IFMH) with its international 
co-production and distribution-market 
would be the best place. “We would appre- 
ciate more Korean presence at our festival, 
and would offer a cooperation with the 
KOFIC.” says IFMH-Boss Michael Kotz. 

Another type of festivals are theme-based 
events such as the “Fantasy Film festival” 
which is hold in seven German cities over 
the summer, or the “Asia Festival” in 
Munich. They have no market, and are vis- 
ited just by few buyers with special interest, 
but they have huge impact on a young audi- 


ence which is especially interested and 
open-minded for Asian films. Events like 
this help on the long run in creating a 
broader audience-basis for Korean films. 

Last not the least are the festivals in 
Korea. They could be used for inviting buy- 
ers, TV-people and journalists to see 
Korean films. One should help journalists 
with special interest on Korea to write on 
country and films at home. But it is not just 
about preaching to the converted. As well is 
very important to get the editors and pub- 
lishers. To get good press in difficult times, 
it is essential to get the decision-makers on 
the Korean side. Basically they should have 
a good time in Korea, wish to come back 
and be more interested in articles on Korea 
in their papers. 

Film programs: It would be a good idea 
to hold a special program on Korean cin- 
ema in arthouse-cinema. It should offer an 
exquisite selection and emphasize on inde- 
pendent and unknown films, but as well 
show genre-films and arthouse. The aim is 
to gain some press-reports, to show the 
Korean film diversity and to create an 
interest in smaller or independent films. It 
could tour through some arthouse-cinemas 
or a cinema-chain, as well all over Europe. 


Cultural activities and education: Use the 
whole Korean culture and create some syn- 
ergy-effects. The most important factor of 
the success of - for example - Indian cinema 
in Germany is, that together with their 
films, India as a whole is marketed. Indian 
music, food and fashion, the country with 
beautiful landscape, energetic cities, with its 
tradition, history and pop-culture is mar- 
keted in a whole package. Tourism-centers 
are integrated in that campaign, as well as 
the Indian embassy. So watching an Indian 
film became a part of experiencing the 
country, of an exotic journey for taste and 
mind of the viewers. As well Japan has good 
success with an annual cultural festival, the 
“Nippon Connection”, based in Frankfurt, 
which is hold since 2000. In 2007 it was 
showing 170 films, most of them new, 
framed by a program of all aspects of 
Japanese culture: theatre, karaoke, tea-cer- 
emony and public discussions. 


It would be a good idea to form partner- 
ships with others organisations, to find a 
common strategy and compose a similar 
package. Korean films would profit from 
the synergies. For all this, it will help films, 
if they would all fit into a certain image of 
something “typical Korean”. At least the 
cultural clichés of the Western audience 
could be picked up, reversed, and used in 
favour of the Korean films. 

The KOFIC could create as well a “Korea 
Connection”. An annual cultural festival in 
the most important European countries 
will have a great effect. It should be centred 
on Korean cinema, but should promote all 
aspects of Korean culture. In Germany, the 
capital Berlin would be the obvious place 
for it. 

One of the biggest difficulties for Korean 
films is the lack of cultural and political 
information. The general audience just does 
not understand big parts of Korean films: 
the behaviour of the characters, social cus- 
toms and rituals, the meaning of colours, 
signs and symbols used by the filmmakers, 
the historical and social background. So 
they just cannot decode the true meaning of 
a film. To help them to a better and deeper 
understanding, one could provide informa- 
tion-material, program-flyers - perhaps 
together with German organisations or the 
distributor. All aspects which serve the 
understanding of Korean culture are useful. 


| Understanding ts 
the Best Promotion 

Press-policy: Informing the informers is 
the most important task of information-pol- 
icy. Even a lot of journalists share the knowl- 
edge-problem with their audience. So it 
would be effective, to target special activities 
on journalists, especially on the 
not-so-well-informed-ones. Design and con- 
tent of the press-kit for each movie are 
therefore of highest importance. Not so 
much promotion should be in the center, 
but objective information. If someone gets 
better understanding and some interest it 
would be the best PR. 

Perhaps also a conference or an exhibi- 
tion of Korean films and culture in each 
country could serve the aim of educating 
critics and journalists. That could be done 
in cooperation with a Film Museum or cul- 


tural organisations. 

Internet: The Internet should and can be 
much better be used. An information page 
in each country’s language should provide 
all the information mentioned above, and 
in a poppy way. The internet is the num- 
ber-one-media to communicate with the 
young, educated, urban, open-minded 
audience, which does not care about 
“cultural boundaries” and is general very 
curious to know more about Asia. There 
are a lot of possibilities to activate this 
audience, beginning with newsletters and 
games till download-options. A clever, 
open-minded and well-designed web-per- 
formance will also do a lot in favour of the 
general image of Korea and its films. 

Market observer: It would be a great idea 
to create the post of a market observer in 
each important country (or together for a 
bunch of countries like the “German speak- 
ing”). A market observer would be better 
than a PR-agency, which is interested just 
in short-time “effect”, but not in sustain- 
able extension of Korea’s position. 

The market observer should be a person 
coming from the “target region”, but with 
some better knowledge of Korea and 
Korean film, perhaps a journalist. He/she 
should be in personal-union a promoter, 
an observer and “the” contact person for 
Korean movies for press, distributors, 
TV-buyers and others. His/her job would 
be to promote, to watch market-trends, 
analyze the market and to find new and 
better ways of promotion, to develop ideas, 
make suggestions and give some feedback 
to the KOFIC. So that person has to work 
as mediator in both directions. 

It is essential as well for Korean sellers to 
be informed well and to have a realistic 
view on the European market, to under- 
stand the difficulties Korean films are fac- 
ing. One should not expect too much too 
early, also one should look at a European 
distribution not just like a way to make fast 
and easy money, but as an economical and 
cultural (!) investment to the future. 


| Résumé 


For the next decade, promoting Korean 
films in Europe will be a laborious work, 
with no fast results. There will be some 
surprise-successes as well as set-backs. But 





the chances are wide open. The first target 


is, to make the success of the last years sus- 
tainable, the second, to reduce some cul- 
tural barriers. At least one should work on 
creating “Wow!”-experiences, on creating a 
cult around Korean films. 

Obviously, promoting Korean films in 
Europe is as well a matter of money. But 
even a high amount, used in the wrong 
way, would have no effect, and a small 
amount, used cleverly, can do a lot. Success 
is also a matter of time. New generations 
with new interests and habits of consum- 
ing movies will appear on the market. In 
the end, for sure, everything depends on 
the films. But some intelligent promotion 
can help a lot. Even the best films need to 
be seen in the first place. 


Rudiger Suchsland 
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What has Happened to 








Korean I amulies? 


New family films challenge traditional family values 


hom do we spend the most time with in our lifetime? We 
have friends, lovers and work colleagues, but we probably 





spend most of our time with a living community called 
our “family.” The family, the primary social group, whose mem- 
bers sleep, eat and live together, has recently emerged as the cen- 
tral theme in the Korean film industry. Unlike family films of the 
past, which aimed to “emphasize traditional family-oriented ideas” 
and “reassure family values,” these new family films have family 
members who do not fulfill their duty as a member of the primary 
group formed by intimacy. The “change in the image of the family” 
— which reflects changes in Korean society — shows both a dissolu- 
tion and reconstruction of traditional values. We can hardly ever 
see heartwarming stories of families who meddle in one another’s 
life and share their worries. Far from the generally 

accepted approach of traditional 
family films, this 
lat- 
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est trend in family-film-making could be nicknamed the “new fam- 
ily film.” The viewpoint these films express about the family is 
quite different from views expressed in the family films of the past. 


From <Family Ties> (2006, directed by KIM Tae-yong) to 
<Skeletons in the Closet> (2007, directed by CHUNG Yoon-chul) 
to <The Show Must Go On> (2007, directed by HAN Jae-rim) and 
to <Meet Mr.Daddy>(2007, directed by PARK Kwang-su), the 
characteristics of these new family films is unique because the 
films illustrate dissolution of a family on a phenomenal level, but 
do not cry for restoration of the old family system, or a restoration 
of family values. In these films, family members are like “room- 
mates”, who simply share food, clothing and a place to sleep with- 
out any real spiritual connection. These families are a community 
with no communication, where family members not even inter- 
ested in what their father, mother, parents and children are wor- 
ried about, and go indifferently about their own business. These 
films depict their endlessly loose relationship. While the material- 
istic life is evolving at an immense speed, it seems that the family 
relationship has not developed here beyond the animal life sharing 

food, clothing and shelter. 


Family, Close and Far Away 


New family films depart from a clear awareness of the limits 
of traditional family values. Their skepticism about family-ori- 
ented values emerges in various ways. The first film that 
looked at family dissolution in a new way was Director KIM 
Tae-yong’s <Family Ties>. In this film, the family is not a 

firm group tied by blood. The film showed that a family can 
be formed without blood ties, by relationships and spiritual 
sympathy, rather than a biological conception of the family 
that is related by blood. In that sense, every character in 
<Family Ties> has multiple identities, determined by 
their familial or non-familial relationships. Mi-ra 
(MOON So-ri) is Hyung-chul (UHM Tae-woong)’s sister 
and mother, yet seems like a lover. Sun-kyung (KONG 
Hyo-jin) is Kyung-suk (BONG Tae-gyu)’s step-sister 

and mother. Mu-sin and Mi-ra are Chae-hyun (JUNG 





Yu-mi)’s mothers. In <Family Ties>, the relationships between the 
characters are elastic and variable. Like the lyrics of the song that 
Mu-sin sings to herself, “a Nim (lover) becomes a Nam (stranger) 
if you just change the vowel” the relationships in <Family Ties> 
are in a state of flux. While on one hand, this makes relationships 
appear vain, on the other hand, the film makes new, unconven- 
tional types of relationships seem possible, which is positive. The 
conventions we use to define human relationships can be burden- 
some. Such conventions are integrated into the family relationship 
and the relationship between lovers. Kyung-suk grumbles at 
Chae-hyun for being “easy” because of his conventional ideas 
about romance. Within the conventional romantic relationship, 
lovers are considered to be very special to each other. They must 
show special sides of themselves, say special words to each other, 
and desire special treatment from the other person. By doing so, 
they believe that their relationship will continue for a long time. 
<Family Ties> views this as an obstacle to overcome. Love between 
family members, friendship, love between lovers, love between sib- 
lings ... all of these are merely “relationships of equals.” These flex- 
ible concepts about “relationships” are deeply related to the theme 
of the film, which is the search for an alternative to the conven- 
tional family. 

If <Family Ties> concentrated on the flexibility of relationships, 
<Skeletons in the Closet> advocates the possibility of building a 
new relationship. The family members in <Skeletons in the 
Closet> are basically indifferent to one another. Externally, they 
may seem to have no conflict due to a burdensome relationship 
called “family”, yet they experience stress from their indifference. 
SHIM Chang-soo (CHUN Ho-jin)’s family is a group of completely 
different plays. SHIM is an English teacher whose position has 
been diminished by shallow students. At home, he is treated with 


<Skeletons in the Closet> 


The characteristics of these new family films is 
unique because the films illustrate dissolution of 
a family on a phenomenal level, but do not cry 
for restoration of the old family system, 


or a restoration of family values. 


contempt by his wife for being an incompetent husband. Mother 
Hee-kyung (MOON Hee-kyung) has lived for dozens of years as a 
kitchen maid who cooks, washes dishes and does the laundry. 
Having lost her own name, she is called as XX’s mom, and has 
lived in the identity of “mom” after being completely cheated out of 
a life as a “woman.” A tough mom, Hee-kyung becomes skeptical 
about her life as a “mom” after receiving a medical diagnosis one 
day that she has limited time. Her son, Yong-tae, also has as diffi- 
cult issues. Having lived as a member of this family even after 
learning that the man who raised him was not his biological father, 
this indifferent boy is blinded by his love for a bad girl, Ha-eun 
(JUNG Yu-mi). The youngest of the family, Yong-sun (HWANG 
Bo-ra) is going through adolescence with a mysterious interest in 
her daydreaming English teacher, Kyung-ho (PARK Hae-il). 
Additionally, Hee-kyung’s sister, Mi-kyung (KIM Hye-soo) is a 
barely-employed chivalric story writer who has just been through a 
breakup and is hardly ever home. As such, the family members in 
<Skeletons in the Closet> are connected only by a thin blood tie, 
without any intimacy. Moreover, Yong-tae even lacks this thin 
blood tie. They believe that they know one another pretty well, but 
they are actually indifferent toward one another, and cannot 
understand one another. The children do not know that their 
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father the teacher might be dating a minor; the father does not 
know that his wife could be having an affair with a young man; and 
the parents do not know that their son could be aware of the secret 
behind his birth. These family members do not know anything 
about one another, but is SHIM Chang-soo’s family really any dif- 
ferent from many families living in Korean society? 


Father with His Head Down 


Another trend in new family films is coldness about the dissolu- 
tion of family relationships. During the dissolution of a family 
relationship, the person in the middle is the father. <The Show 
Must Go On> illustrates this situation beautifully. This film dis- 
mantles the formula of the Jopok (ganster) films, targeting the 
manners of the family. In <The Show Must Go On>, In-gu (SONG 
Kang-ho) is an intermediate boss of a Jopok organization, and 
takes pride in having lived his life faithfully on his own terms. The 
film describes how he gets ditched by his gang and his family, and 
ends up completely alone. Aside from working for an illegal organi- 
zation and begging for his bread, In-gu is not different from a large 
number of Korean men in their 40s, whose lives as head of the 
household are taking unexpected turns. Although he dreams of 
surviving the struggle for existence within the organization and 
buying a decent house in the suburbs, nothing goes smoothly for 
In-gu. He lives with a constant extreme fear of being stabbed, but 
his family does not understand his life on the edge. Given his 
daughter’s disgust with his job and his wife’s complaints about 
having to lead an unstable life, In-gu is a head of the household 
who is not welcomed at home. He wants to be a father respected by 
his family, but cannot escape a situation that forces him to lower 
his head in front of his family. In-gu experiences how painful it is 
to earn a living, and his struggle to survive is pathetic. The con- 
struction of apartments — which In-gu finally obtained after hard- 
ship — is not going well due to a slowdown strike of workers at the 
construction site, and the fighting within the organization is tiring, 
too. <The Show Must Go On> illustrates how a 40-something head 
of the household in Korean society can get abandoned by his fam- 
ily and by society, and ultimately loses his identity. Various kalei- 
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doscopic incidents are unfolded, while evaluation is excluded. 

In Director PARK Kwang-su’s <Meet Mr.Daddy>, the father is 
the leader of a dissolved family. A ragman doing nothing but run- 
ning dogfights, conducting fraud and living in the slums, WOO 
Jong-dae (PARK Shin-yang) is visited by a daughter Joon (SEO 
Sin-ae), who he did not even know existed. The film depicts how 
Jong-dae succumbs to the values of being a father and having a 
family, which had never happened to him before. This film sta 
with a “missing father”, and restores the value of fatherhood. The 
film follows what happens when a child without a father and a man 
without a family get together and make a family. <Meet 
Mr.Daddy>’s Jong-dae is also not an honorable father. The only 
thing that he gave his daughter is the “repose of existence” as a 
father. Raised in an orphanage, Jun follows Jong-dae just because 
he is her father. At the last moment, this film lets the audience in 
the secret of this father-daughter family, which seems to have been 
formed by accident. Like <Family Ties>, <Meet Mr.Daddy>also 
contains ideas regarding the flexibility of the “family relationship.” 


Questions about Family 


Despite their differences, the common factor of the new family 
films is that they begin from the question of the role of the family, 
as defined by traditional family values. They deny the intangible 
model of family roles, which have dominated human history for a 
long time. The old rules regarding family roles are shaken to the 
core in these new family films. Fathers do not play the role of 
father, mothers have doubts about their roles, and children often 
neglect their duty as a child. Values needed to maintain a family 
relationship — such as obedience and sacrifice — are no longer 
effective. In <Skeletons in the Closet>, the father Chang-soo and 
mother Hee-kyung religiously believe that they have lived a “life of 
sacrifice,” but their shared sense of victimhood is merely a com- 
mon idea deeply rooted in Korean society. Such a sense of victim- 
hood offers a cause for conflicts with the next generation. <The 
Show Must Go On>’s patriarchs in their 40s are the same. They 
also believe that they are living a dedicated life by risking their life 
and struggling for existence. They have expectations from their 


Despite their differences, 

the common factor in 

the new family films is 

that they begin with the question 

of the role of the family, 

as defined by traditional family values. 


wives and children because they obeyed and sacrificed, but their 
situation is not what they imagined. These new family films ques- 
tion which values should be considered natural or valuable, within 
the framework of the family system. 

In <Skeletons in the Closet>, Yong-sun (HWANG Bo-ra)’s line, 
spoken while she is broadcasting her webcast program called 
“Yong-sun’s Music Broadcast” is meaningful. She mumbles, “Why 
do we live together when we don’t even love each other? Why do I 
go back to my house every day? Why can’t I just go to my next 
door neighbors, or some other house?” She denies the need for a 
normative life that binds and restricts one another in the name of 
family, which emphasizes the weakness of the non-damageable 
value system called family. Thus, new family films are skeptical 
about the model of the traditional family roles, and question the 
traditional family concept that is the basis of Korean society, and 
the evaluation standards that the concept is based on. The families 
in these films are living under one roof, but have different dreams 


and concerns. Under these circumstances, a family is just a bur- 





<Family Ties> 





<Skeletons in the Closet> 


densome and harmful ideology one is stuck with for a lifetime, 
unless traditional conceptions are discarded. This is attributable to 
the fact that too many things are needed to maintain a family rela- 
tionship, and too many things need to be sacrificed for social con- 
ventions and forced family roles. 

<Family Ties> and <Skeletons in the Closet> give us an alterna- 
tive to families in crisis. These films present the possibility of a new 
type of family, based on a spiritual connection and an intimate 
relationship after the obsession with a blood-tied family commu- 
nity is eliminated (<Family Ties>), and argue that ideal family 
members understand and respect one another’s lives while keep- 
ing a certain distance (<Skeletons in the Closet>). Like the moon 
and earth pulling and pushing each other, the ideal model of the 
family is one in which family members can go their separate ways, 
but have enough intimacy to get together in one place any time. 


JANG Byung-won_FILM 2.0 
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A Life Full of Appreciation and Forgiveness 
MIN Boung-hoon’s <Pruning The Grapevine> 


he 3" film of director MIN Boung-hoon, 

<Pruning The Grapevine> describes 

souls who feel graveness with only a 
leaf over them. Although the main charac- 
ter Soo-hyun (SEO Jang-won) is an exem- 
plary theological student who has memo- 
rized the entirety of the Philippians, he 
doubts whether his choice to take holy 
orders is right or not. There is a woman 
named Sua, who is playing a role in 
Soo-hyun’s mental conflict, and Soo-hyun 
appears to be flustered by her. Soo-hyun 
turns away when he sees Sua standing on 
the platform, after he made an appoint- 
ment to meet her there. Following this, he 
blindly goes to find Sua without any prior 
contact; however, he is met with resolute 
refusal. Afterwards, the dean persuades 
Soo-hyun, who is wavering, that he needs 
to discern “what he truly believes”. 
Through a life in a religious house recom- 
mended by the dean, Soo-hyun starts to 
grasp the meaning of the agony that has 
ailed him. Becoming peaceful, however, 
Soo-hyun notices a nun named Helena, 
who resembles Sua, and feels disturbed 
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once again because of her, going so far as 
to treat her excessively harshly to try and 
straighten himself out. Fear makes it diffi- 
cult to distinguish a lie from the truth, and 
blocks sincerity and good intentions. Not 
recovering from his fear, Soo-hyun acts 
with a narrow-minded view, protecting 
only himself. Many parts of <Pruning the 
Grapevine> cannot be explained in terms 
of a cause and effect relationship. Like a 
story in which a dying child gets over his 
disease with a prayer to the father MOON, 
this film contains stories which are hard to 
explain with the cause and effect formula 
used by the world. However, viewed from 
another perspective, it is possible to con- 
ceive that trials and grace are in progress, 
at a pace that humans cannot understand, 
in certain parts of the world. The director 
MIN Boung-hoon sums up the theme of 
his film with the words, “Lightly, Lightly 
like a feather,”. If thick dust and troubles 
make us heavy, being light means shaking 
off the dust and distracting thoughts cover- 
ing our body and mind. 

For Soo-hyun, not only Helena, who 


resembles Sua but also Sua was an object 
of fear. Soo-hyun becomes fearful, waver- 
ing like a branch that is dangling ona 
grapevine. However, if the grapevine is 
pruned, ironically, the wavering branch is 
gotten rid of and the fear no longer exists. 
The scene at the end of the film, in which 
the nun seeks appreciation and forgiveness 
from Soo-hyun, gives a hint of the direc- 
tor’s conception of a way to be lighter. The 
words of forgiveness, which are exchanged 
by the two characters in the garden of a 
religious house on one calm night, com- 
poses the air we breathe as it disperses. 
Maybe, the method to become lighter that 
the director wanted to express is in a life 
full of appreciation and forgiveness, with- 
out any noise beyond human relationships. 
Forgiveness is approached as a soundless 
perception that stirs the inner mind. This 
film can carve this meaning, without even 
looking through the prism of belief in god. 
That is because it is an assignment of all 
souls with life that they need to live while 
taking off heavier graveness. 


LEE Hyun-kyung_FILM Critic 





The Love Story of the Five-tailed Fox 


Animation Director LEE Sung-gang’s <Yobi, the five-tailed Fox> 


obi, (SON Ye-jin), is a hundred-year- 
old five-tailed fox. She lives with 
aliens known as ‘Yoyos’ who had 
made an emergency landing on Earth. One 
day, the Yoyos were forced to make 
another emergency landing because the 
spaceship they made to help them return 
to their home planet, failed. Feeling 
responsible, ‘Malssungyo’ went down to 
the village and deliberately got caught by 
some children who were in self-control 
training at a closed school. Yobi entered 
the school in the form of a human to save 
Malssungyo, and then, unexpected prob- 
lems arose. Yobi, having just reached 
puberty, developed strange feelings for a 
boy called HWANG Geum-Yi, (RYU 
Deok-hwan). The happy, contented life of 
Yobi, which she had lived in disguise as a 
human being, was interrupted when she 
began being pursued by two people: a mys- 
terious man dubbed the shadow detector, 
and a five-tailed fox hunter. 
<Yobi, the five-tailed Fox> is the second 
feature length animation film from 
Director LEE Sung-gang, and comes five 


years after the release of <My Beautiful 
Girl, Mari> in 2002. With a more commer- 
cial touch, <Yobi, the five-tailed Fox> is 
technologically superior to his previous 
effort and looks more complete for it. The 
movement of the characters, which were 
developed using a 3D layout technique, 
and the natural feel of the mis-en-scene, 
are both neatly done, albeit lacking in the 
quite visionary fantasy of his previous film. 
The several scenes involving the shadow 
detector are particular treats for the eyes. 
Characters keep running and the cameras 
freely cross the frontiers between the frame 
and the imagination of the audience. 
Compared to <My Beautiful Girl, Mari>, 
which might be criticized as lacking 
dynamism, <Yobi, the five-tailed Fox> can 
safely be called an earnest exposition of the 
commercial animation sensitivities of 
Director LEE Sung-gang. 

However, judging by the technological 
feats of this film and <Aachi & Ssipak> of 
2006, it has now become meaningless to 
praise the technological development of 
Korean animation. The foundations are 


strong enough. The problem with this film 
is the story. Without a doubt, what this film 
really needed was a more polished script. 
The naivety of the story seems to run 
along to its conclusion with a rather blunt 
assembly of characters that pass through 
the middle of the story for no reason, with 
several supporting characters sacrificed 
artificially for the narrative. There are 
scenes thrown in seemingly just for impact. 
From time to time in this film, the charac- 
ters seem too noisy and tend to detract 
from the narrative. I felt like asking the 
character to stay on screen longer like in 
(Beautiful My Girl, Mary>. Director LEE 
Sung-gang has once again proved his cre- 
dentials as an intense visualist with <Yobi, 
the five-tailed Fox>. However, his skills as 
a story-teller, shown in <Texture of Skin>, 
were not on display this time around. 
Regardless, the sharp eyes of the skeptics 
are not likely to totally deny <Yobi, the 
five-tailed Fox> of its rightful dues as an 
enormous technological accomplishment. 
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The Real Criminal is Human Desire 
KIM Han-min’s <Paradise Murdered> 


debut film by a newcomer director 
KIM Han-min, <Paradise Murdered 
>, quite explicitly recalls <And Then 
There Were None>, an Agatha Christie 
mystery novel at first glance. That is to say, 





<Paradise Murdered> is most clearly a 
mystery film, depicting a murder that took 
place on an isolated island. The island of 
Geukrak-do is four hours by ship from 
Mockpo city. One morning, two corpses are 
found on this hitherto peaceful place. 
There was a big argument among locals 
who had been playing ‘flower cards’ all 
night. With the suspect’s whereabouts 
unknown, a series of murders begins to 
unfold on the island. While medical officer, 
Woo-sung (PARK Hae-il), and a female 
teacher, Gui-nam (PARK Sol-mi), pursue 
the murderer, another employee of the 
school, Joon-Bae (SUNG Ji-ru), finds a 
memo that appears to provide a crucial 
clue. What could possibly be going on in 
this once-tranquil place? 

The structure of <Paradise Murdered> is 
unique. It uses a frame-type structure in 
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which the film discusses horror in the form 
of a mystery. Even though it is set in 1986, 
during the closed-door policy era, the film 
does not draw heavily from the atmosphere 
of the era, nor attempt to satirize it. Being 
set when it is simply allows the film to func- 
tion nicely as a mystery genre film. 
Considering the actions and events that 
take place, the film might be regarded as a 
horror film. Furthermore, it seems to follow 
the story-telling method of <The Old Home 
of Legend>, despite its setting being so sim- 
ilar to that in Agatha Christie’s novel. 
Having said that, the story quite methodi- 
cally rules out suspects one-by-one, while 
quite graphically depicting the murders. It 
does not use elaborate reasoning structures 
or depict thrilling subplots. <Paradise> is 
more interested in exposing the human 
desire to murder than merely revealing the 
identity of the murderer. The true inten- 
tions of this film might be understood by its 
maximization of horror in a milieu in which 
the insanity of the local residents rises amid 
the chaos. It does this quite effectively, in 


part by employing a ghost story of a virtu- 
ous woman, one that has long been told on 
the island. The situation in which all 17 of 
the island’s residents are both victims and 
wrongdoers at the same time, acts as a truly 
hideous representation of human greed. 

The most mysterious thing about this 
film is that it simply stops in its tracks to 
present a long-winded explanation reveal- 
ing the identity of the murderer. This is a 
most dramatic turn of events, given that 
the film’s major premise seems to be that 
the identity of the murderer is none other 
than human desire itself. 

This film proved unable to fully utilize 
the possibilities of the subject matter 
because of the constraints it faced in abid- 
ing by the formula of its genre. However, 
accepting horror as the overriding premise 
of <Paradise Murdered> will most likely 
yield a deeper appreciation of this very 
interesting first-up effort. 


HEO Nam-woong_FILM 2.0 





Power of Truth, Power of Emotion 
KIM Myung-jun’s Docu <Our School> 


t a tavern in Daehak-ro, Seoul on the night of April 17, a 
small gathering of independent film-makers was held, 





to celebrate the start of a long-run screening of the doc- 
umentary film <Our School>. At this occasion, director KIM 
Myung-jun revealed “I was lonely when I was filming the film, 
now I feel happy to share the memory of <Our School>. But I 
also feel fearful and somewhat burdened.” '<Our School>' is 
a nickname we have given to the school for the 1st generation 
Korean residents in Japan, who were discriminated against 
while not returning home after the 2nd World War. The 
school was built with small wages, on the belief that “We need 
to teach our children our language and our spirit.” Director 
KIM Myung-jun completed this documentary of the everyday 
lives of students while staying at ‘Chosun Elementary and 
Middle School of Hokkaido’ for 3 years, including a one and a 
half year shooting period. <Our School> was awarded the 
Woonpa Prize at the PIFF. 


Big Support from the Audience 


Having drawn people’s attention upon its release at the 
film festival, <Our School> has attracted an audience of 
26,000 people in the 3 weeks that has passed since its 
small—scale release on March 29. As the number of audience 
members for each screening began to increase from the 2nd 
week, many observers of the independent filmmaking scene 
say that it was just a matter of time before another ‘block- 


buster documentary’ was created, following the successes of 
<Between> and <Bisang>. Director YANG Hee-soon of Jin 
Jin, who is in charge of distribution for <Our School>, said 
“We thought that audiences would feel a little burdened by 





The school was built 
with small funds, on the belief that 
“We need to teach our children 


our language and our spirit.” 


the subject matter of the school of Korean residents in 
Japan. We even didn’t do basic advertisements, such as 
posters, because of the cost problem. It is incredible that we 
have reached so many people simply by word-of-mouth.” 
The commercial success of <Our School> is also thanks to 
provincial tour screening. There have been constant requests 
for screenings coming in from a variety of groups in locations 
all over Korea, such as Incheon, Cheongju, Gangreung, 
Ulsan, Busan and Jinju. 

In Incheon, a multiplex CGV dedicated screens to <Our 
School> after requests from audience members who had vis- 
ited the provincial screening. Producer GOH Young-jae 
explained "There were two cultural goals in our provincial 
tour screening: elevating the understanding of Korean resi- 
dents in Japan and approaching them in a compassionate 
way, and searching for a wider audience through the film 
screening method. The paid provincial tour screening creates 
new moviegoers." Mr. KIM Hwa-bum, Distribution Director 
of Association of Korea Independent Film & Video added 
“The requests for provincial tour screenings are higher than 
those for <Repatriation>. Certain branches of the Korean 
Teachers and Educational Workers’ Union even expressed 
their intention to directly distribute the film themselves.” 

We have to wait to find out if <Our School> will be as pop- 
ular as <Between>, which drew people’s curiosity by reveal- 
ing shamans’ lives, or <Bisang>, which dealt with a profes- 
sional soccer team, Incheon United FC. However, one thing 
is evident. Despite a low budget, <Our School> inspired 
audiences to watch. As Chairman CHO Young-gak put it, 
"The provincial tour screening showed a new tactic for the 
independent film arena: to take one step closer to the audi- 
ence, rather than just waiting and telling them to come to 
watch films,” it is evident that <Our School> has created a 
new model in documentary distribution. Maybe this gather- 
ing audiences will be the future keepers of the exclusive the- 
atre for independent films, which is being co-prepared by 
Korean Film Council and the Association of Korea 
Independent Film & Video. 
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